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The colors of this 
“Ideal” dining room 
were planned by an art- 
ist in decoration. You 
will be delighted with 
the effect. Shown in 
actual colors in the Free 
Alabastine Book. 


_ 
“Prettiest Dining Room 
i In Town”’ 











FREE—40 Color Plans 


You can have one of the most beautiful homes 
in your community, at a very moderate cost, if 
ou follow the instructions of the Free Ala- 
astine Book of Color Plans, showing actual 
colors of rooms—the ‘‘Russet Brown,”’ ““Twi- 
light,’’ ‘“Old Blue,’’ “‘Moss Green’’ and “‘Um- 
brian’’ Living Rooms, also many delightful 


dining rooms, dens, nurseries, bedrooms, etc. 
This book contains valuable decorating secrets, showing you how always to have a beau- 
tiful home. It tells how we supply stencils at our expense. Write for this free book. 





FREE BOOK 


Valuable up-to-date decorating in- 
formation. Write for it today. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


The fashionable wall color, yet very economical. Comes in dry powder, 
is easily mixed with cold or warm water, and applied with regular 7- or 8-inch 
wall brush. ill not rub off, chip nor peel when applied accord- 
ing to directions on package. A great surface coverer, lasting and sanitary. 
Recommended by physicians. 

ALABASCO—Where you want walls you can wash, as in kitchen and 
bath room and on the lower walls of dining room and stairway, Alabasco, 
flat washable wall paint, is recommended. A variety of beautiful tints. 

DON’T SUBSTITUTE. Alabastine is chemically different from kalso- 
mine. Be sure to get Alabastine or write us. Over 25,000 Alabastine dealers. 

Free Decorating Advice. Let our experts advise you about 
decorating your particular club, school, church, home, etc. Special color 
plans free. Write for particulars. 


; 238 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Alabastine Co., Po ios wae S.. New York 
























The Olive Groves of Spain, 
the source of Olive Oil, the chief 
ingredient of Palmolive Soap. 


Natural Beauty 


soothes as it cleanses—imparting a 
firmness and texture peculiar alone 
to Palmolive. 

Lathers richly and readily in any water 
—hot or cold, hard or soft. The delicate 
green color is due alone to Palm and Olive 
Oils so scientifically blended in this world- 
famed soap. The exquisite fragrance is a 
**breath from the Orient.’’ 

Extra milling gives it a hardness that 
makes it lasting and economi- 
cal. And it costs but fifteen 
cents a cake. 


Palmolive 


i —the Olive 
Palmolive Shampoo 5{"<?lve 
poo—makes the hair lustrous and healthy, 
and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out 
easily and leaves the hair soft and tractable. 
Price 50 cents. 


VER two million women use 
Palmolive Soap in preference 
to any other. 

Because in Palmolive they find 
two famous natural aids to a fine 
complexion—Palm and Olive Oils, 
which as early as thirty centuries 
ago were used by the world’s most 
beautiful women. 

Tenderest skins are kept soft, 
white and smooth by Palmolive. It 









Palmolive Cream 


cleanses the pores of the skin 
and adds a delightful touch 
after the use of Palmolive Soap. 
Price 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 
* ier 





N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or Sham- 
poo of your local dealer, a full-size package of either 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd. 
155-157 George Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE 
CREAM 


a 
PALMOLIVE 
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Be Prepared— 


for any kind of going—rough roads and 
paths, wet roads and pavements, oily 
roads and streets, with never a thought 
of tire trouble or slipping—have your 
wheel equipped with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tread 


VACUUM CUPTIRES 
Single Tube and Clincher Type 


The suction cups prevent side slipping and skidding on 
slippery pavements. They strengthen the tough, durable 
tread, making it as nearly puncture-proof as is possible 
with an air-filled tire. And the rubber is protected from 
the rotting effects of oil by a special oilproof compound. 


And each tire is guaranteed to give you a 


full season’s service or it will be replaced or 
repaired at our expense. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 





Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City 
Cleveland Minneapolis Omaha 
Detroit St. Paul Seattle 
New York Boston Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles 





An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 
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The Reason Why 


E sold last year enough seeds 
to plant properly a garden of 
970,237% acres. If it had been 
all in one field, half a mile wide, it 
would have reached from New Y ork 
to San Francisco. This huge out- 
put of such tiny things as garden 
s means much to the buyer. It 
is proof of superiority of service. No 
monopoly is possible in the seed 
business, because the product is 
capable of reproducing itself. In 
absolutely free competition in the 
same territory for three generations, 
pre-eminent success must mean pre- 
eminent worth. 


Ferry’s Flowerand Vegetable Seeds 
are for sale by dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. Our 
catalogue is the Standard Guide to 
gardening. You can obtain it free 
upon request. Do not try to econ- 
omize by using cheap seeds, for 
** The best is the ch t 


Reliable seeds cannot be afforded 
at half price.’’ 


Send now for Seed Annual to 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 










































PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR 


One morning at the fac- 
tory, ‘‘Long Tom’’ failed 
to report for work, and the 
news went round that he 
had ‘‘took to the road.’’ 
While the men were eating 
their luncheons, Jed Per- 
kins talked about the queer, 
silent old man who had 
worked with them through 
the winter. 

‘‘T knew him when he 
was a boy,”’ said Jed, ‘‘and he always - 
had the wander spirit. He ran away 
when he was a little tad a matter of ten 
year old, and bummed his way to New 
Orleans. He’s been at it ever since, 
off and on. Works steady enough all 
winter, but come spring it’s always the 
same; off he goes, wanderin’ round, 
sleepin’ in barns or beside haystacks, 
stoppin’ to work for some farmer a few 
weeks, then off again. He’s seen the 
whole country, been in Frisco, tended 
sheep on the big ranches out West, 
picked cotton down South. He was 
tellin’ me that he ’lowed this time he’d 
take a sea voyage—said he’d got a 
hankerin’ to see foreign countries. ’’ 

The men sitting or lying about in the 
warm spring sunshine joined in the 
conversation. One had a brother like 
that, and did not know what had become 
of him. Another had tried it himself 
one summer before he married and 
settled down, and he spoke with tender 
reminiscence of the long, sunny days 
and the nights under the stars. 

Jim Hawkins finished his luncheon, 
and lay back with his hands clasped 
under his head. His memory was going 
back to the days before the city had 
daimed him. A great longing possessed 
him. To walk free in the open coun- 
try under the blue sky, to smell the 
new-made hay, to rest when he chose, 
and work when he was tired of resting 
—that would be living! 

The one-o’clock whistle put an end 
to the conversation, but not to Jim’s 
dreams. All the afternoon pictures of 
green fields, feeding sheep and grazing 
cattle kept rising before him, and filled 
him with discontent. 

The dreams stayed with him through that 
hot summer. In the evenings, as he sat on 
the wooden bench by the side of his bare frame 
house, and heard, above the rattle of dishes, 
Lizzie’s sharp voice and the noisy quarreling 
of the children, his spirit wandered away to 
the green meadows of his boyhood. As the 
heat grew more intense, Lizzie’s voice grew 
sharper, the children’s quarreling more fre- 
quent, and the sights and smells of the city 
became more obnoxious to his senses. Little 
by little, in his slow-moving consciousness, 
discontent became rebellion. He hated the 
unceasing toil of the factory; he hated his tin 
dinner pail and the monotony of his meals; 
the children annoyed him; Lizzie’s voice an- 
gered him. He had been a silent and indiffer- 
ent, but uncomplaining, husband; now he 
became surly and impatient. 
little attention to his children ; now they began 
to fear his anger. 

His imagination grew with exercise. When 
Winter came, and the bitter cold nipped nose 
and ears, he took refuge in dreams of sunny 
Southern skies. He saw himself wandering 
along the banks of streams, lying on the grass 
in the warm sunshine, or, when rest palled, 
working with the farmers in the open fields, 
and turning the soft, sweet-smelling hay. 

Out of rebellion grew revolution. The back- 
bone of winter was breaking when Jim’s great 
idea came to him. It was in his power to cut 
loose from the hated monotony and to live his 
own life! Little by little the details of his 
Pla: worked themselves out before him. The 
little house was paid for; he would deed it to 





Livzie, and with the children’s help she could 
gel along. Jimmy, the oldest, was nearly 
Sixccen, and would soon be earning a man’s 
Wises. -Mattie was old enough to look after 
th: smaller children and the house, or to go 
ou. to work. There would be no question 
abt Ligie’s being able to get along. He 
We'd do all he could to make them comfort- 
abi, and then he would ‘‘cut loose’’ ; he would 
ha his life yet; he would see the world, and 
liv» care-free and happy, away from the kill- 
im. grind of the factory, away from the noise 
o ‘e children and Lizzie’s constant scolding. 
Be straightened his bent shoulders and took a 
de breath. 


eo 


‘m had set the time of his departure late 


He had paid | 
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THEY DID NOT LOOK LIKE THE SAME CHAIRS. 


SAOHO 


enough to allow him to put 
things in order for Lizzie and 
the children. He began to look 
about for needed improvements. 
| The first thing that came to his 
| notice was the old sofa. 

At best a cheap article, the 
sofa was now battered and old, 
with a broken leg, sagging 
springs, and a cover so faded and 
stained that its original color was a matter of 
doubt. The Hawkins babies, from Jimmy 
down to baby Ben, had pounded the friendly 
lap of the sofa, and scratched its varnish; but 
for lack of a better piece of furniture to take 
its place, the old sofa still occupied a promi- 
nent corner in the Hawkins sitting room. 

For years the broken leg of the sofa had 
been a bone of contention between Jim Haw- 
kins and his wife. Whenever she could think 
of nothing else to nag him about, she harped 
on the broken sofa leg; a man with any ambi- 
tion or any regard for his family, she said, 
would have mended such a thing long ago. 
She did not expect him to mend it, any more 
than she expected him to do the many other 
things that she scolded him about; but habit 
made it necessary for her to nag about some- 
thing, and the old sofa was always at hand as 
a convenient subject. 

When Jim began to look for tasks that should 
make his family more comfortable, the sofa 
was the first thing that presented itself to his 
eye. The feeling of obstinacy that Lizzie’s un- 
amiable references to the sofa always aroused in 
him came to the front, and nearly defeated his 
| good intentions. He did not want to give her a 
chance to taunt him with his tardy compliance 
with her oft-repeated request; but since it 
seemed that having the sofa mended was nec- 
| essary to her happiness, and since he was 
}about to seek his own happiness and need 
| never listen to her taunts again, he could afford 
to swallow his resentment. 

It was not a difficult task to repair the leg; 












Jim reflected that he might as 
well have done it years ago. 
When that was done, he took off 
the cover and straightened the 
springs. He was a neat work- 
man, and he noticed with dis- 
satisfaction that the patch of 
unpainted pine looked incon- 
gruous in contrast with the rest 
of the woodwork. He muttered 
to himself that the whole thing needed a coat 
of stain. The next evening, on his way home 
from work, he bought a can of varnish stain. 

Lizzie made no comment on the repaired 
sofa. It was not her custom to commend her 
husband, and she was too much surprised to 
think of anything sarcastic to say. Nor did 
she say anything when on Sunday morning 
he applied the stain, although the whole house 
smelled of it, and the children had constantly 
to be warned against brushing their clothing 
against it. 

Jim suryeyed his work with satisfaction. 
More than half the stain was left in the can. 
He noticed that the chairs, too, needed reno- 
vating. He took them out into the back yard, 
and spent the rest of the morning scraping off 
with sandpaper what remained of the old coat 
of varnish. Several were broken in legs or 
crosspieces or backs; when he got through with 
them, they did not look like the same chairs. 

On Monday, after Jim had gone to work and 
the children were off for school, Lizzie spent 
some time in her sitting room, gazing at the 
shining furniture. Then she got out her tape 
measure, measured the sofa, length and breadth, 
and counted the remains of her egg money. 
When the children came home from school, the 
transformation of the old sofa was complete, 
for it had a bright new cretonne cover. 

**O ma,’’ cried Mattie, delighted, ‘‘it is just 
lovely! Now we need some sofa cushions! 
Please, can’t I make some?’’ 

‘* There is a piece of cloth left.’’ 
‘That will make one, and I can make the 
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other of pieces of silk. 
Biscuit pillows, the girls 
call them. I know where 
I can get some pieces. ’’ 

When Mattie was finish- 
ing the biscuit pillow, for 
which she had stayed at 
home all day Saturday, — 
a thing her mother’s 
threats had never induced 
her to do,—she hesitat- 
ingly said, ‘‘1 do wish 
that we could have a new carpet. This 
one is so spotted and full of holes.’’ 

Her mother looked at her thought- 
fully. A week before she would have 
upbraided the girl for criticizing her 
home; but the shining sofa had opened 
her eyes to the desirability of other 
improvements. 

**T don’t see how we can,”’ she said, 
‘*but I was thinking that, if you and 
Jimmy would help me on Saturday, 
we might have some new wall paper. 
We can get pretty paper real cheap, and 
put it on ourselves. ’’ 

‘*Oh, that will be grand!’’ exclaimed 
the girl, and for the first time in many 
months she gave her mother a hug and 
kiss. 

The brightness of the new paper 
made the old carpet look shabbier than 
ever. Lizzie pondered the subject long. 
A chance item in the housekeepers’ 
page of the weekly paper gave her an 
idea. She and the children painted and 
varnished a border round the floor, and 
made a rug out of the best of the old 
carpet. 

Meanwhile, as spring came on, Jim 
found many things to do about the house 
and the yard. The fence needed new 
boards, the shed door was off its hinges, 
the back steps were broken, and there 
were unsightly weeds and rubbish to 
be cleared away. Then the garden must 
be planted before he left; a garden 
would help Lizzie out on living ex- 
penses. In former years he had helped 
with the garden, when he helped at all, 
under protest. This year it must be 
planted early, and well taken care of. 

There is something fascinating about 
a paint brush; it offers such an easy 
way of reforming the world. Just a stroke 
of the .brush,-and dirt and age disappear; 
wherever your brush goes, it leaves in its 
wake a look of cleanness, thrift, and prosper- 
ity. Once you get started at that sort of 
missionary work, everything your eye rests 
upon seems to cry out for the transforming 
service of your brush. Perhaps the smell of 
turpentine had not got out of Jim’s nostrils 
since he had repaired the sofa. At any rate, 
the idea that he really ought to paint the 
house for Lizzie came to him. Paint made a 
big difference in the look of a house, and in 
case she should want to sell, she could do better 
if the place looked well kept. 

He decided that, by postponing his going for 
another week, he could save enough to buy the 
paint, and that, with Jimmy’s help, he could do 
the work himself. He was not sorry to post- 
pone his going, for he admitted that he was 
interested in the garden, and was afraid Lizzie 
might let it run down. He taught the younger 
children how to pull weeds without injuring 
the young plants, and gave them instruction 
in the care of everything he had planted. 

It was hard sometimes, after a long day of 
toil, to come home and work for a couple of 
hours in the garden, or to get up an hour earlier 
to paint on the house or mend the fence. But 
somehow Jim’s endurance kept pace with his 
interest, and he found himself no more tired 
when Saturday night came than formerly, 
when he had spent his spare time in idleness. 
On the contrary, his back seemed to grow 
straighter and his step less shambling. 

Lizzie was doing a good deal of thinking in 
those days. She had always been a hard 
worker and careful manager; her discontent 
with her husband’s shiftless ways had driven 
her to seek relief in nagging and scolding. 
Life seemed to her one long, hopeless drudgery. 
She did not know how to analyze her feeling 
of dissatisfaction, and contented herself with 
blaming her husband for everything. He, poor 
man, had long since taken refuge from her 
bitter tongue in silence and indifference. He 
worked steadily, and supported his family, 
but, until this burst of industry overtook him, 
showed no interest in his home or his children. 

The children were following his example; 
they spent most of their waking time, when 











not in school, on the streets. Lizzie, scrubbing, 
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washing, baking, and mending, in an endless 
struggle to make one dollar do the work of two, 
theught her family ungrateful and incompre- 
hensible. She had lost her hold on them and 
on the conditions of her life; perhaps she had 
never had a very firm hold. 

Every woman wants to be proud of her home, 
and of her husband and children. Lizzie was 
no exception to the rule. The new brightness 
and prosperity of her home filled her with an 
almost unreasonable pride. She held her head 
higher, her attendance at church became more 
regular, she smiled on her neighbors, whose 
husbands had not the ambition to paint and 
repair, and she took more pains with her own 
and the children’s clothes. Her feeling toward 
Jim took on something of warmth. Her scold- 
ing became less bitter. Jim began to find little 
surprises in his dinner pail—an apple tart, a 
tumbler of jelly, or one of his favorite cakes. 

‘‘My!’’? said Jed Perkins, longingly, as 
Jim planted his teeth in a luscious turnover. 
‘*Your wife is a good cook !’’ 

‘*She is,’’ replied Jim, proudly. 

Jed was a widower, and boarded at a cheap 
restaurant; his luncheon was soggy and scant. 

‘*T haven’t had a real square meal since 
Mary died,’’ he remarked, plaintively. 

‘‘Why, now, I tell you,’’ replied his-friend, 
with sympathy, ‘‘you just come over to my 
place next Sunday, and my wife’ll give you 
the best chicken dinner in town.’’ 

He had hardly uttered the words when he 
remembered that Lizzie might have something 
to say about his bringing company for dinner. 
But Jed had accepted the invitation with alac- 
rity, and it was too late to retreat. 

When Jim got up courage to break the news | 
to Lizzie it was Sunday, and she was paring 
potatoes for dinner. 

‘*Put in an extra potato,’’ he said, with an 
assumption of carelessness. ‘‘Jed Perkins is 
coming over to dinner. ’’ 

Jim did not know how to construe the silence 
that followed, but the ice was broken, and 
some long dormant instinct told him how to 
follow up his advantage. 

‘* Jed was tellin’ me he hadn’t had a square 
meal since his wife died, and I said you would 
give him the best chicken dinner in town.’’ 

Jim could hardly believe his ears when, after 
a moment, Lizzie replied pleasantly : 

‘“Of course I will. I haven’t seen Jed since 
Mary died; I’d like to see him.”’ 

Jed was even then turning in at the gate. 
There was time before dinner for him to look at 
the garden and to admire the color of the new 
paint. He even reviewed Lizzie’s chickens. 
Jim found himself boasting of their egg-laying 
ability, although to Lizzie he had always 
seoffed at the idea of keeping chickens, and 
had insisted that they ate more than they were 
worth. 

At dinner, the guest testified by word and 
deed to the quality of the cooking. Lizzie, 
who was not accustomed to compliments, flushed 
with pleasure and embarrassment. 

‘*T tell you what,’’ said Jed, passing his 
plate for another helping of chicken, ‘‘there’s 
nothin’ like a nice, neat home, with a nice, 
neat woman in it, where you can put your feet 
under your own table, and eat a meal like this. 
I ain’t givin’ you taffy, either, Mis’ Hawkins. 


husband said you were the best cook in town, 
and he was right.’’ 


When Jed had gone, Lizzie remarked to Jim | to me to get into something where I can make 
that it was a pity the poor old man had to live | enough to help out.”’ 


the way he did. 
‘*You’ll have to invite him again, some holi- 
day,’’ she said. 


Jim assented, with a guilty remembrance | After awhile the boy went on, hesitatingly: 


that he should not be there for another holiday 
dinner. The time of his departure was draw- 
ing near; next Sunday was the day he had set. 
His plan was to start while Lizzie was at 
church. He would leave a note, telling her 
where she would find the deed and the little 
money there was—he would keep only a few 
dollars for his own use. He would take the 
trolley as far as he could, and then begin 
his tramping. 

That last week was a busy one, for in spite 
of the work already done, there still remained 
many little tasks. The cistern pump must 
have a new leather, there was a loose plank in 
the walk, and Jim of his own accord built out 
of old boxes a coop for the young chickens that 
were coming on. Saturday night everything 
was in readiness. As Jim sat on the old bench, 
thinking things over, he could not think of a 
single needed repair. To be sure, there were 
more pretentious places, but there was not one 
that was neater or better kept. He was glad 
he had been able to do all this for Lizzie. And 
to-morrow—to-morrow he would be free! 

He breathed a deep sigh of relief. No more 
drudgery in the evil-smelling factory, no more 
weary home-comings with the hated tin dinner 
pail in his hand; to-morrow he would walk 
free in the open country. He fancied the smell 
of it in his nostrils even now. He leaned back 
and stretched himself luxuriously. 

The younger children came in from play, 
and passed through the kitchen to the narrow 
stairway on their way to bed. For the first 





| I can advance in. 


| this summer, and I thought that if I could 
It ain’t many men that get the kind of cookin’ | get the place, I might in time learn enough 
your husband has served up to him. Your | about the business to go in for myself. You 


of resentment that to the boy he was already 








Mattie, coming later, hesitated a moment, then 
seated herself on the threshold. As Jim looked 
at her in the moonlight he wondered that he 
had never noticed what a young woman Mattie 
was getting to be, and what a pretty young 
woman. He felt a certain glow of pride that 
she was his daughter. Something about her 
carried him back to the time when he went 
wooing such another girl. Yes, Lizzie must 
have looked like that. 

Mattie chatted about her school. 

‘**You know, pa, I finish school this year. 
I’m a year and a half younger than Jim, but 
I’m up with him in school. Don’t you think 
I can go to business college for awhile? I 
should like to be a stenographer. ’’ 

Her father did not know what to say. He 
knew that she was a bright girl, and would do 
well if she had a chance. He told her to talk 
to her mother. 

‘*But I have talked to her, and she told me 
to talk to you.’”’ 

‘*Well, run along to bed, and we’ll see.’’ 

Jim was not to escape still another appeal to 
the fatherhood of which he had taken so little 
account. Mattie had no more than gone when 
Jimmy appeared. He started to pass into the 
house, then turned and ‘sat down in the place | 
that Mattie had vacated. With the character- | 
istic reserve of the man creature in adolescence, 
he began by making a remark about the 
weather, after which he fell into an embar- 
rassed silence. At last he began to speak about 
what was on his mind. He was thinking 
about choosing a trade. 

‘*T want,’’ he said, ‘‘to begin at something 
Mr. Stover, the man we 
| bought our paint — is going to need a boy 








occasional stirrings and cheepings. Somewhere 
in the distance a dog barked, and from the 
opposite direction another answered. <A belated 
pedestrian went briskly past, whistling under 
his breath. The sharp click of his steps grew 
fainter and fainter, until it died away in the 
distance. The silence settled down again. 
Suddenly out of the east came the faint crow- 
ing of a cock, then, skirting the edge of the 
city, another and another. The sound came 
nearer and nearer, clearer and louder, until 
the cocks in his own yard took it up, and 







HEN Herbert Kid- 
wa: leg was 

crushed in an automobile 
accident, and the surgeons told him 
that it would have to be amputated 
at the hip, he never expected to 
take part in athletics again. . 

By the next fall, he had recov- 
ered enough to return to school, 
and he managed to follow the work 
of the football team by watching 
from the bench, or hobbling on 
erutches round the edge of the 
scrimmage. He thought out two or three of 
the most successful plays used that season. 

In the spring, he organized a volunteer rub- 
bing corps that aided materially in producing 
the best-conditioned track team Elmhurst high 
school had known. In the dual meet with 


‘THEN KIDDER FORGED AHEAD. 


see, the time is coming when you and ma won’t 
be able to work as you do now, and it is up 


The father listened with a mingled feeling 
an old man, and of pride in his son’s ambition. 


‘‘Somehow, I’ve been thinking about things 
lately. Maybe it’s because things have been 
different round here, and a fellow feels more 
like staying at home. And the other day I 
met an old man who used to know ma when | 
she was a girl, and he told me how pretty and 
full of fun she was, for all the world like 
Mattie. Somehow that set me to thinking, 
and I saw what a hard time ma has, and how 
hard she works, and I didn’t wonder that she 
is tired and cross, and scolds us sometimes. I 
guess any of the rest of us would be worse if 
we were in her shoes. And I remembered 
how good she was to me that time when I had 
the fever, and how she sat up with me night 
and day, and never said a cross word to me. 
Some day I’d like to be able to buy my mother 
some good clothes, and hire some one to do the 
hard work, and just give her a good rest.’’ 

Jim did not reply; he was busy with the | 
picture his son’s words had conjured up. He 
was seeing Lizzie as she had looked on the day 
when she had promised to be his wife, plump, 
clean-skinned and rosy, with the happiness 
of youth and love shining in her blue eyes, — 
for all the world like Mattie,—and he was 
comparing that picture with the woman who 
cooked his meals, washed his clothes, and 
lashed him with her tongue. 

Long after Jimmy had left, with his father’s 





| promise to see Stover for him sometime, Jim 


sat on the bench by the kitchen door in the | 
peace and quiet of the spring night. The! 
moonlight grew white about him, a soft breeze | 


Hopkinson, he saw Dobson, his understudy of 
the year before, win the pole vault. 

Kidder was one of the most popular boys in 
the school. He found it hard, however, to 
reconcile himself to being shut out from active 
participation in athletics. 

The next year he entered college, and there, 
where he was not known, the conspicuousness 
of his misfortune constantly tempted him to 
shrink within himself. The feeling that he 
had no part in the life about him had a decid- 
edly bad effect on Kidder. 

One day, when he felt very ‘‘seedy,’’ as he 
expressed it, he determined to go to the gym- 
nasium and get some exercise by rope-climbing. 

While he worked, he noticed a classmate, 
named Doust, watching him. As he finished, 
Doust came up. 

“*T say, Kidder,’’ he said, ‘‘why don’t you 
go in for swimming?’’ 

Kidder’s face showed his surprise. 

‘*Your splendid arm development and your 
build was what made me speak of it,’’ Doust 
continued. ‘‘If you would learn the stroke I 
use, I warrant you could swim like a Fiji 
Islander. ’’ 

‘*With one leg?’ asked Kidder. 

‘““That’s the beauty of it. You can swim 
this stroke as well with one leg as with two. 


| The kick can be made with one foot, and you 


have less to drag through the water.’’ 

Doust went on to explain that he came from 
Australia, and swam the Australian crawl, 
then hardly known in this country. 

“Tf you care to learn, I’ll be glad to teach 
it to you,’’ he concluded. 

A warm glow had come over Kidder as he 
listened. ‘‘All right, Doust, I’ll come down 
to the tank to-morrow—and thanks. ’’ 

It was with some difficulty that Kidder mas- 
tered the new stroke; even after he had con- 
quered it, Doust would not let him try for speed. 

‘**Tt will pay you to work on form alone for 
four or five months,’’ he declared. 

Kidder worked with the same perseverance 


time in years, Jim felt an impulse to stop | stirred the lilac bushes, and wafted to him| that he had shown on the gridiron and the 


them and kiss them good night; but he could 


their delicate fragrance. In the house all was | 


track. Before the winter was over, he became 


not bring himself to the unaccustomed action. | silent, but from the chicken yard there came | an enthusiastic swimmer. His ‘‘seediness,’’ 








passed it on to the westward. Slowly it 
receded, growing fainter with distance, until 
that sound, too, ceased. 
At last Jim rose and crept softly into the 
bedroom. 
Lizzie stirred, then sat up, startled. 
‘*What’s the matter, Jim? You aren’t sick ?’’ 
**No,’’ answered her husband. ‘‘I was just 


sittin’ out there figuring how much it would 
cost to set a row of box elders along the north 
side of the lot, and I reckon if it isn’t too late 
in the season, I’ll get at it next week. ’’ 






appeared. Toward spring 
Doust began to train him for 


In the first of the try outs for 
the swimming team, in mid- 
April, Kidder took second in both 
the fifty- and the hundred-yard 
races, much to the surprise of his 
classmates, who had regarded his 
swimming mainly as a curiosity. 
Doust had never dared attempt 
any fast work himself, on account 
of a tendency to heart trouble, and his craw] 


| stroke had always been considered freakish. 


In May the championship swimming races 
were held, and Kidder won the hundred. 
When his fingers touched the end of the tank 
at the finish, in the lead by a clear ten feet, 
he felt a thrill like that when he had first 
jumped eleven feet in the pole vault. 

He was rather badly beaten in the quarter, 
but Doust declared that this was because he 
had not yet developed endurance, or adapted 


’ his stroke to long-distance swimming. 


Kidder’s family spent that summer on the 
Russian River. It wasan ideal place for swim- 
ming and boating, and in the annual ‘‘Olympic 
Games,’’ the chief event of the season at the 
resort, water sports had an important place. 

The principal swimming event was a ‘‘ Water 
Marathon, ’’ and for this a medal was offered. 
1t was a three-mile race—two down and one 
up the stream. Every one agreed, however, 
that the one mile up the river, against the 
strong current, was equal to five down. 

Until Doust came in July, Kidder had not 
thought of entering this race; but Doust would 
hear of nothing else. 

‘*T’d like to see some one do with this stroke 
what I never can,’’ he said, ‘‘and I would 
rather have you do it than anyone else. ’’ 

‘* All right,’’ Kidder replied. ‘‘I’ll try it.’’ 

He began long swims, under the direction of 
his friend, and soon found that by using a 
slower kick, and practicing complete relaxation, 
he was acquiring great endurance. Three 
times a week he did his long-distance work, 
as % rule swimming upstream in the swiftest 
water. On the other days he contented him- 
self with short sprints. At the end of a month, 
he swam the entire course of the race, but 
Doust would not tell him what the time was. 

In the camp, it was a foregone conclusion 
that Beatty, a swimmer from San Francisco, 
would win the race. He held the ‘‘record’’ 
for the course, and the year before had been 
first by a clear hundred yards. 

This year he did not come up to the camp 
until about three weeks before the games. On 
his arrival, he watched Kidder’s swimming 
with considerable curiosity. 

Several times, when the boys were in the 
water together, they competed in friendly 
sprints, and Kidder proved that he was fully 
able to keep pace with the champion. Beatty, 
however, maintained that the new stroke— 
‘the Australian dog-paddle,’’ he laughingly 
called it—was too exhausting for a long-distance 
race. Doust only smiled at this. 

When the medal for the race was put on 
exhibition, Kidder realized that he wanted it 
more than any trophy he had ever coveted. 
He was in fine condition, and he was happier 
than he had been for a long time. 

The Water Marathon was scheduled for the 
final day of the games, the twenty-fifth of 
August. The weather had been hot and sultry, 
but during the night of the twenty-fourth « 
cool breeze sprang up. The next morning wa> 
cloudy ; by noon a gale was blowing down th: 
river, and an occasional whitecap showed 
When Kidder put his hand into the water, lh 
thought it unusually cold. There was a repoi 
that it had rained up the river. 

The start of the race was from an old wha!’ 
a mile above the clubhouse. As Kidder thre‘ 
off his blanket and balanced on the edge ‘ 
the pier, he felt suddenly weak and nervou 
Yet he was almost glad to feel that sensation 
He had not experienced it since his last footba' 
game at Elmhurst. 

There were forty-five entries. Beatty, co: 
spicuous in a red and white suit, was at th 
other end of the long line. The pistol cracke 
and there was a chaos of whirling arms, hal: 
submerged bodies, and seething water, out « 
which, almost immediately, Beatty forged ' 
the front. Apparently no one cared to dispu 
his right to set the pace. 

Kidder was nowhere among the leaders. H 








vd fallen behind, and was swimming diago- 
lly out toward the middle of the river. 

Early each morning Doust and he had exper- 
-nented with the current. The river ran nearly 
caight, and its flow was apparently even ; but 
‘ye boys had found that blocks of wood floated 
“aster a little to the left of the middle of the 
-hamnel Kidder had apparently lost ten yards 
»y his freakish behavior, but, if he and Doust 
iad ealeulated correctly, he would gain fifty in 
the two miles downstream. 

‘The others swam close to the right bank. 
ihe finish at the clubhouse float was on that 
side, and the turn boat was anchored near the 
sime shore. Besides, the swimmers had always 
followed that course. 

Beatty seemed inclined to make a runaway 
race of it. He was already well in front, and 
was rapidly increasing his lead. Once, when 
Kidder raised his head, he saw Beatty looking 
back at him. 

Kidder’s main trouble was to hold himself 
in. Doust had coached him to let the current 
do as much work as possible on the way down, 
and to make the mile upstream very fast. But 
even the ruck of the swimmers were creeping 
away from him, and the desire to quicken his 
stroke tormented him. 

As he neared the clubhouse, this desire 
increased. Half-articulate cries to go faster 
reached his ears. But as he passed the first 
of the fleet of catboats, anchored below the club- 
house at intervals of one hundred yards as 
safeguards for any exhausted swimmers, he 
heard Harley, one of the few who expected 
him to win, call: 

‘«Twenty-nine, ten !’’ 

Doust had advised him not to do the first 
mile in less than thirty minutes. Kidder reso- 
lutely slowed up his stroke a trifle, and did not 
look at the other swimmers during the second 
mile. 

The result was that Beatty reached the turn 
one hundred yards ahead of him. But as he 
rounded the turn boat, Doust, who had been 
stationed there, shouted: 

‘One hour, four minutes !’’ 

It was just the time they had allotted for the 
first two miles. 

As Kidder turned upstream, he felt the 
strong rush of the current almost with exulta- 
tion. It was something against which he could 
at last put forth his pent-up strength. 

He began really to swim for the first time 
that day. He kept his head and body in line, 
and well under water, except when he turned 
his face upward and to one side to inhale. His 
arms flashed in and out of the water like auto- 
matic flails. The power of his stroke showed 
itself clearly now. His body, pulled by the 
arms and pushed by a short thrash of the 
foot, bored, as it were, through a tunnel, just 
beneath the surface, and displaced a minimum 
amount of opposing water. 

He began to overtake the swimmers ahead. 
Again and again, a floundering body came 
within the range of his vision, dropped back, 
and passed out of sight. 

At the quarter boat, he heard a‘yell! He 
had cut Beatty’s lead by one-third. 

As he neared the half-mile mark, he became 
conscious of a slight tightening in his shoul- 
ders, and changed to the side underarm stroke. 
Beatty was only forty yards ahead, now; all 
the others were behind, and many of them 
had given up and boarded the launch. 

Soon Kidder changed again to the crawl 
stroke. Fatigue began to take hold of him. 
A heaviness crept into his arms, and seemed 
to weigh down his body; it became a battle 
between the rush of the gray water, striving 
to push him back, and his own unyielding will. 

A little later, a gnawing sensation began in 
his stomach. He had to concentrate all his 
faculties upon his stroke in order to maintain 
his form and pace. In doing so, he lost all 
sense of everything except the straining drive 
of his stroke and the cold wetness round him. 

Then, when he felt that he could not main- 
tain his effort longer, he became aware of a 
churning in the water ahead. He thrilled, and 
his fatigue seemed to drop away. The churn- 
ing became louder. He saw a blur of red and 
white just in front. Slowly he crept up beside 
it, and as he took a breath, caught a glimpse 
v' Beatty’s face—very white, it seemed to him. 

For a moment the two swimmers struggled 
».de by side; then Kidder forged ahead. But, 
ist as the other passed out of his sight, he 
wd aecry. Turning quickly, he saw only a 
swirl of water where Beatty had been. 

With a couple of strokes, he reached the spot. 
-. hand was thrust upward; he seized it; 

‘n, before he could guard himself, the drown- 

5 Swimmer caught him in a desperate grasp, 

‘d bore him down. 

As he went under, Kidder felt a terrifying 

'plessness. Beatty’s fingers seemed to dig 

0 his very flesh with their convulsive grip. 

ut he remembered a trick that Doust had 

aght him, and twisting his shoulders with 

‘ his might, he doubled up, placed his foot 

“inst Beatty’s stomach, and pushed. When 

» had almost given up hope, he felt the other’s 

‘ld weaken a little. He wrenched back des- 


‘rately, and was free. 

This time, Kidder took care to catch Beatty 
om behind; but the drowning boy was ex- 
vusted, and lay like a log in the water. 
Slowly, Kidder started to swim with his 





burden toward the float at the finish. It was 
thirty-five yards away. At the end of ten 
yards, it seemed to him that he could not pos- 
sibly go another foot. The launch was well 
down the river, picking up the iast stragglers ; 
he was so chilled that he did not dare try to 
float down to the nearest stake boat; and he 
knew that the boat could not beat up against 
the wind. The other swimmers were either 
far behind, or had been picked up by the 
boats below. 

The river had made a cove where the club- 
house stood, and fortunately there was much 
less current here. Somehow he made another 
ten yards, and then came almost toa stop. He 
felt each instant that he must let go of Beatty 
or go down. 

He was sure that he could never make the 
shore with his burden. Twinges began to run 
up his leg. The thought of going down with 
Beatty and coming up without him passed 
through his mind. 

Then, what was almost horror of himself 
swept over him. Gripping Beatty’s limp arm 
tighter, he gave a lunge that again carried 
him forward. Every stroke was convulsive. 
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Something fell in the water near him. He 
heard cries of ‘‘The rope!’’ But he could pay 
no attention. All his will power had to be 
centred on clinging to Beatty. 

Everything seemed to be fading into a gray 


arm was wrenched from his grasp; Kidder’s 
other hand encountered something round and 
smooth, and he felt himself caught and lifted 
from the water. 

While Kidder lay wrapped in hot blankets 
on a cot in the dressing room, Doust and Mr. 


Dalton held the medal in his hand. 
“*T’m very glad, Kidder,’’ he said, ‘‘that 


technical claim, to this medal. It is remark- 
able that you were able to save Beatty, and 
besides, finish the race first, unaided.’’ 

‘* And that isn’t all, Herb!’’ exclaimed 
Doust, eagerly. ‘‘You’ve broken the record 
for the course by a minute and a half. And 
now we’re going to carry you in where Beatty 
is. He’s been calling for you ever since they 





brought him to.’’ 


The GIFT of cre BIRDS 


By 


Y earliest experience witha +4 
My vire took place when I “| 77 

was so small that it is 
among my first distinct memories. 
I found a woodpecker lying on the grass 
under a cherry tree. Now I cannot re- 
member the time when I did not try to 
work out for myself anything that puzzled 
me. I picked up the bird, and thought 
deeply. Others of his kind were sailing through 
the air; why was this one lying limp and help- 
less on the ground? He ought to fly away; 
so I spread his wings and tossed him into 
space. He fell to the ground. 

I thought that perhaps the little fellow could 
not fly because he was hungry. ‘I carried him 
into the garden, pried open his beak, and 
stuffed him with green gooseberries, the only 
things I could reach. 

Again I launched the bird on wing ; again he 
fell. I had noticed that other birds flew from 
trees and high places;* so I carried this one 
upstairs and started him from a window, with 
no better result. I went downstairs, picked up 
the bird, and sat on the fronf step, at the point 
of tears. My father came out, I. began 
asking questions. That morning’I lea: a 
new word—‘‘dead.”” I had not Known 
‘*dead’’ before. 

‘“*T don’t thitik you would like to be shot,’’ 
I said, ‘‘because you were hungry and ate some 
cherries. ’’ 


A Business Proposal. 
ARIA FN WARY A 


w 





posal. ‘‘If you will make the 
boys stop shooting woodpeckers, I won’t eat 
another cherry. They may have all mine.’’ 
My father said that it was a bargain. 

I never noticed before that cherries were so 
big, so ripe, so tempting; and it seemed to me 
that all our family, helpers, and friends spent 
most of their time offering me cherries. The 
cook almost broke my heart by presenting me 
with a beautiful little cherry pie. I could not 
say a word, but tears came to my eyes. I 
backed away, gripping my hands tight together 
behind me, in order to keep from taking the 
pie. Right there my mother intervened. Shé 
said she had decided that there were cherries 
enough for all of us, and for all the birds 
besides; so I got the pie. 

Then for two or three years I loved and 
protected the birds as best I could; I cared 
more for them and for being outdoors among 
them than for dolls and indoor play. 

I won the title of ‘‘ Bird Woman’’ one bright 
morning in summer. As I was crossing the 
orchard, I heard the sharp crack of a rifle, 
and saw a big bird swirling to earth, and my 
father hurrying toward him. My bare feet 
made no sound as I ran after my father. 

A large chicken hawk was sitting back on 
his tail,. with one wing extended, broken and 
bleeding ; in the bird’s eyes was a pitiful look 
of pain, fear, and defiance. My father swung 
the rifle; as the butt came whirling round, I 
sprang forward and sheltered the bird with my 
body. The gun whizzed past my head so close 
that the rush of air struck my face. My father 
dragged me away from the bird. 

**Are you mad?’’ he cried. 
missed braining you!’’ 

**T’d rather you had, ’’ I said, panting, ‘‘than 


“I barely 


to have you strike a bird when his eyes are like | any way, was brought to me. 
that! O father, please don’t kill him! He never | me hew to care for them. 
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Gene StrattonPorter 
In Two Parts. 


Part One 
é % can fly again! Give him to me! 
Please !’’ 
‘* Keep back! He will tear 
your face !’’ 


Then for the first time in my life, I 
contradicted my father. ‘‘He won’t!’’ 
I cried. ‘‘He knows me! He knows I 
wouldn’t hurt him. Oh, do please give 
him to me!’’ 

I went back to the bird and laid my hand on 
him. The hawk huddled against me for pro- 
tection. In a choice between a towering man 
who threatened with a rifle, 
and a little child who offered 
shelter, is it any wonder that 
the bird preferred the child? 

My father was amazed. ‘‘I 
don’t understand you, child,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Keep the bird, if you 
think you can!’’ 

After my father had gone, 
and the hawk had begun to re- 
vive from the pain, he was not 
so friendly as I had hoped he 
would be. In fact, he showed 
signs of wanting to scratch and 
bite me. I did not know how 
to begin taming him. My first 
thought was that he should be 
in a shady place, and that he 
should have something to perch 
upon. I found a long stick, 
and by dint of patient mancu- 
vring drove the hawk to the 
woodhouse, where he climbed to 
the highest part of the corded 
wood. There he sat sullenly 
for the remainder of the day. 

The next morning I went to 
the woodshed very early. I 
thought that the hawk, after a 
day and a night with a broken 
wing, and without food or 
drink, would surely allow me 
to care for him. I approached cautiously with 


Limberlost,” 


Dalton, the president of the club, came in. | 


you have not only the real right, but a clear | 





GENE STRATTON - PORTER. 


SY ANY SY 
Mrs. Gene Stratton - Porter 
is well known as a delight- 
ful story teller, and as a 
friend and student of birds. 
“Freckles,” “At the Foot of 
the Rainbow,” “A Girl of the 


vester,” “Laddie” are the 
names of some of her books. 
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| different kind closely, and when one of that 
| family came to me, I tried to do what seemed 
| to be the right thing. I think I doctored those 
| birds very much as my mother treated our 
| hurts and bruises. 


mist before his eyes, when suddenly Beatty’s | 


A Wonderful Gift. 


| NYAARYAA UY ARYA 
| L777 Ve ~=—sEarly the following spring 
my father called me to him, 
and asked me whether I should 
like to have, as a gift, the most 
beautiful thing ever made by 
man. Of course I should! He 
told me he had something for 
me far finer and more precious 
| than anything man ever had or ever could 
|make: a gift straight from the hands of the 
| Creator. Then he formally presented me with 
|all the birds of every description that made 
their home on his land. He gave me, for my 
| very own, the birds with their flashing color, 
| their thrilling song, their free, wild flight, their 
| wonderful nests, their beautiful eggs, their 
queer little babies. 

Such is the innate greed of human nature 
that, even while he was speaking, I began to 
take a mental inventory of my property. Now 
I owned the humming birds, dressed in green 
satin, with ruby jewels at their throats. And 
I owned the plucky little brown wren that 
tucked in his tail and sang to his mate for 
an hour in a driving rain from the top of 
the pump. The green warbler nesting in the 
wild rose beside the porch and the song 
sparrow in the ground cedar were mine. The 
| bluebirds, with their breasts of earth’s brown 
and their backs of heaven’s blue, and the 
| robin, whose rain song my father loved more 
than the notes of any other bird, belonged to 

me. 

The flaming cardinal and his Quaker mate 
| that kept house on a flat spruce limb within 
| ten feet of our front door; two black silk birds 
that lived in the top branches of the same tree ; 
| the orioles, spilling notes of molten sweetness, 
{as they shot like rays of sunshine to the 
chestnuts across the road; down 
by the creek, a blood-red tan- 
ager that made a brilliant spot 
of color when he swept across 
the blue of the calamus beds— 
all of these were mine. 

And I owned the pheebes in 
the marvelous nest under the 
roof of the pigpen, and the 
indigo finches in the privet bush 
at the foot of the garden, and 
the swallows and the martins 
under the eaves of the barn; 
and the catbirds, kingbirds, 
robins and jays of the orchard. 

Mine, too, was the slender, 
delicately colored cuckoo, with 
his never-failing predictions of 
rain; one of my first thoughts 
was to hope that a storm would 
come soon, so that I might say, 
‘*Hear my cuckoo calling for 
rain !’” 

The funny little stilt-legged 
killdeer, the hawks that hung 
motionless in the sky, and all 
the owls, from the great horned 
hooter of the big woods, to the 
smallest little red screecher of 
the orchard, were mine. Did 
any father ever give his daugh- 
ter a more wonderful gift? 
| All that day I sought out my new treasures. 


| 
| 











“The Har- 





a basin of water; as I went close, the bird | No queen on her throne ever felt so rich and 
drew back into the corner. I knew he must | proud as the little girl who owned every bird on 
be suffering dreadfully. I had always heard | her father’s farm. I had always loved, pro- 


that wounded soldiers were frantic for water, 
so I patiently held the basin out; at last the 
hawk thrust in his beak and drank. Then I 
offered him some scraped meat; finally he took 
some from the end of a long stick. 

Flies began to cluster over the broken wing, 
and I knew that would not do. So with one 
clip of the sheep shears I cut the skin and 
muscle that held the broken wing tip. The 
bird screamed, but did not touch me. Then I 
poured cold water over the hurt wing until the 
wound was clean. From that moment the 
hawk ceased to threaten me. I believe he 
knew I was relieving the pain. 

Then I went into the house, and asked my 
mother whether she had something in - her 
medicine chest that would heal the bird’s 
wound and keep away the flies. She had, and 
as she measured out a white powder for me, 
she smiled and said, ‘‘What a little bird 
woman you are!’’ 


How I Doctored the Birds. 


ARSYARNY AX SEP RNY Fi 


In two weeks the hawk was 
as well as he ever could be. 
He would take food from my 
fingers, and allow me to do 
anything with him I chose. 





Soon I became known as the 
birds’ friend; every unfortu- 
nate bird that was caught in 





|@ reaper, wounded by an animal, or hurt in 


No one taught 
I watched each 





tected and doctored the birds; but I had never 
realized that they were so wonderful ; for in the 
hour in which they became my personal prop- 
erty, every one of them took on new beauty. 

But ownership brought its cares. An extra 
sense of watchfulness came to me at once. My 
first act was to coax my mother to give me an 
old teaspoon. The green warbler, when step- 
| ping into her nest, had pierced the thin sheil 
of one of the eggs. If that broken egg were 
not removed it would spoil the others; and 
since I was afraid to put my fingers into the 
nest, I got the spoon, and kept it for similar 
emergencies. 

Life became an endless round of watching 
for cats, snakes and squirrels; crows and jays 
were never to be trusted near young birds. 
When my first inventory was completed, I had 
sixty nests; it was a long, tedious task to make 
friends with the builders of each of them. I 
would approach the nest very slowly, imitating 
the cry of the bird; and I would leave near 
the nest a little food that the bird liked. Thus 
I gradually won the confidence of the birds so 
completely that I could touch many of those 
little mothers while they brooded. Some of 
them would look at me steadily for a long 
time, and then, with a quick peck, would snatch 
a@ worm or berry that I held in my fingers. 

In those days I honestly thought I had to 
help feed the baby birds. Half my breakfast 
went into my apron pocket for the birds, and 
I searched the bushes for bugs, dug worms 
from the earth, and gathered berries and fruit. 
I carried grain from the bins in the barn, 





pounded it with the hammer, and soaked it 
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Peter grew to be a strong, fine bird, with a| ‘‘So far as I am concerned, you misapplied | On the whole it had been, every one agreed 


soft for the young birds. No mother was ever 
more careful with the food for her child. I 
fed those babies only a bite at a time, and 
never a morsel until I first knew that it was 
of the kind their mothers gave them. 

Before the nesting season was over, the birds 
allowed me to take wonderful familiarities 
with them. I fed crickets to brooding kill- 
deers, worms to young cuckoos, drops of diluted 
honey to humming birds. Scores of warblers, 
phcebes, sparrows and finches swarmed all 
over me, and perched indiscriminately on my 
head, shoulders, and hands as I helped feed 
their babies. 

When father decided that I should go away 
to school, I stoutly rebelled, and only capitu- 
lated when he said I might take the most 
precious of my pets with me to the city. So 
I left the farm in company with nine birds, 
none smaller than a grosbeak, that I had taken 
from nests and raised. I had to arrange my 
day so that I could have an hour free in 
which to change sand, boil bathtubs, and cook 
prepared food for my birds. 

My special pet on the farm was a brown 
thrush that I had named Peter. My brother 
had found him helpless beside a country road, 
and had brought him to me. The little bird 
was half-starved, and in a few minutes opened 
his bill for food; soon we were great friends. 






PAIX 
MP) In 
ITH so many other 

things crowding on her 

attention, Barbara’s 
flicker of curiosity about her 
roommate did not last long. The 
moment of mutual understanding 
after the play was brushed over by more absorb- 
ing intimacies. Her appetite for ‘‘eollege life, ’’ 
instead of becoming dull, like most appetites, 
grew with what it fed upon. Perhaps, on the 
whole, her interview with the registrar had left 
too pleasant an impression upon Barbara. It 
made her feel so prospectively virtuous that she 
was soon overdrawing her present account as 
recklessly as ever. A second summons only 
served to whittle her intentions toanother point, 
which wore as blunt with time. Even after the 

Christmas holidays, Barbara was always ready 

for a hot chocolate at Uttley’s, or an afternoon 

or evening, too often both, on ice or snow. 

She had never failed in her life, and she 
did not expect to fail now. Nor did she delib- 
erately choose to absent herself from the society 
of her books. But the little lake, alive with 
gliding figures, called imperiously through the 
east window of 64 Mead. She could not keep 
her eyes from it if she stayed in her room. 
Of what use, then, to say no, when somebody 
with skates in hand knocked at the door? Per- 
haps next year there would be no such ice all 
winter. And there might be a storm to- 
morrow. What so cosy as to study, study, 
study while it snowed? 

But when the storm came, and Mead Hall 
awoke to find itself shut away behind a wall 
of white magic, it proved much cosier to lie on 
a couch at Migs’s side and read a new novel. 
The next day there was snowshoeing. 

The weather certainly conspired against 
Barbara that winter. Perhaps it was a 
triumph for her to keep up even a speaking 
acquaintance with her books. 

‘*T’ll cram before exams, and get through 
somehow, ’’ she said to herself. ‘‘Next semes- 
ter I’ll begin at the start and work steadily.’’ 

The decision imparted such satisfaction to her 
spirits that she drew back her hand from solid 
geometry, and went off light-heartedly with 
Tiny-for-Short to see what they could do with 
skis on the hill. They found a good deal to do 
with them, and solid geometry waited patiently. 

Relentiessly the calendar thrust the reluctant 
college on toward ‘‘mid-year’s.’’ The schedule 
appeared, and was greeted with groans. Girls 
who had homes within reach found themselves 
confronted with examinations at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the torturing period. Girls 
who had nowhere to go received almost a week 
of freedom. Diversions fell away; the shadow 
darkened. Week after next—next week—the 
pit yawned. 

‘*You’ll get straight credit,’’ said Beryl 
Taylor to Doris. 


—~ 


os 


“TI? Never in this world! If I only get 
through —’’ 

‘*Get through! Migs, come over here and 
listen to Doris. ’’ 


‘*What’s the joke?’’ asked Migs. 

‘*Do you think she’ll pass?’’ 

‘*Doris? Didn’t we say last night she was 
sure of straight credit??? 

‘*You’re both crazy,’’ said Doris. 

‘*Bab! Bab! Come out and see your room- 
mate blush. ’’ 

Barbara’s face appeared above a ‘‘busy’’ 
sign, with which she proceeded to decorate the 
door. ‘Let her alone,’’ she commanded. ‘‘I 
heard you. Of course she’ll get through with 
credit. ’’ 

**Don’t you wish it were catching ?’’ 

Barbara nodded. ‘‘Now run along. We 
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remarkably sweet song. One warm summer 
night I left him, on my father’s advice, on | 
the veranda. That was a mistake. 


the term,’’ said Wally. 


| & very fair examination. 
The conversation took place after luncheon | 
Either a|on Thursday, the first day of mid-year’s. her German books. The beginner’s Germa: 


Doris went up to her room, and took ov 


screech owl or a rat attacked him, and broke | About four o’clock of the same afternoon, Wally | examination came the next morning, and th 


one wing at the tip. In the morning Peter | 
hopped from his open door, and showed me his 

wing; we did what we could to comfort each 

other. I doctored the thrush as in childhood | 
I had doctored the hawk; the wing soon | 
healed, but Peter never could fly again. | 
Always before he had had the freedom of the | 
premises. Now he had to ride on my shoulder | 
in the orchard, or hop after me on foot. In} 
one particular apple tree, I had a perch where | 
lessons were learned just a little easier than in 

school; while I studied, Peter hopped from 

branch to branch of the tree. One day, under | 
the pressure of an especially difficult Latin 

translation, I forgot to take Peter with me to 

the apple tree; a maid in the house saw that 

the little fellow was fretting to be out with | 
me, and opened the door. I heard his chirp, | 
knew he was coming, and climbed down as | 
fast as I could; but before I could reach him, | 
a cat darted from under a shed and canght | 
him. Powerless to aid my little pet, I heard | 
his last pitiful call. With one exception, Peter 
was the brightest and the most affectionate of 

all the birds I ever raised. 





want to study. 
Come in, Migs.’’ 

As she and Migs 
mapped out a plan 
of campaign against 
cylinders, and pyra- 
mids, and spheres, Barbara 
did wish that credit were 
catching. Somebody seemed to 
have juggled with the text since 
she had last seen the book. 

She looked across to the 
other desk, and wished she had 
studied regularly like Doris. 
Even Migs apveared to know 
a good deal. It was astonish- 
ing that Migs should know so 
much when Barbara knew so 
little. Had Migs not wasted 
her days as blithely? 

‘When did you do it, 
Migs?’’ Barbara asked. 

‘*Do what?’’ 

‘**Learn all this.’’ 

‘*T have two hours free every 
morning, ’’ said Migs. ‘‘I made 
up my mind I’d keep them for 
math, because it’s so hard for 
me, and I’ve done it.’’ 

Barbara surveyed disap- 
provingly the schedule of her 
examinations. What a nasty, 
ridiculous little schedule it 
was, with mathematics leading 
off on Friday morning, and 
Latin trailing along a week 
later. If only she could change 
to a later ‘‘math’’ division, so 
as to have a full week of study ! 
But no, the inevitable conflict 
forestalled that plan. 

It was now the Thursday of 
the week before the semesters. 
Barbara vowed that a week from the following 
morning she would know enough solid geom- 
etry to pass the examination. 

By Saturday night figures reeled in Walpur- 
gian riot through her brain, and her clear eyes 
were dull. Thereafter she worked in sweater, 
coat, and golf gloves, with windows open. You 
got on faster, she explained to amused friends, 
and kept your head clear. Yes, it made you 
sleepy after awhile, but then you took a fifteen- 
minute nap,—of course somebody waked you, 
—and then you went on again. 

The week and a half that Thursday had 
ushered in lived in Barbara’s memory as a hide- 
ous dream. Where now were the joyous days? 
The care-free faces? There was no tonic for 
Barbara’s spirit in the life round her. 

The college delved from dawn till dusk—and 
afterward. It rose early, and went to bed 
late. The conventions of mid-year’s required 
it. You were ‘‘scared to death.’’ If you 
were not, you said you were. Otherwise your 
modesty might be doubted. 

Wally was not frightened, and did not 
pretend to be. ‘‘That is one thing, D. D., 
that I will not stand for.’’ 

‘*T wish I felt as sure as you do.”’ 

‘*Sure! I’m sure of nothing except that I 
am not going to die twice. I’ve done my work, 
and I ought to get through. If I don’t, I can 
leave college and plant beans. ’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to leave college,’ said 
Doris, ‘‘or plant beans. ’’ 

Migs’s giggle interrupted them. ‘‘Oh, you 
sharks! I never heard anything so funny in 
my life.’’ 

‘*What did you say?’’ Wally inquired. 

‘*Sharks,’? Migs answered. ‘‘S-h-a-r-k-s.’’ 


<—, 
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put her head in at the door of Number 64. 

‘*Who wants to go for a walk?’’ she asked. 

‘* All of us,’? Barbara responded, promptly. 
‘*But we can’t.’”’ 

“It’s our heads we’re working to-day, 
Wally,’’ said Tiny-for-Short. 

Migs reached for a fresh sheet of paper. 

‘* Better come,’’ said Wally. 

The three shook their heads sadly. 

‘*You will, D. D. Get on your coat.’’ 

‘*Won’t anybody elsecome? Tiny? Migs?’’ 

‘* These originals won’t let me,’’ Migs sighed. 
‘*Only people who don’t expect credit dare 
go walking the day before an exam.’’ 

‘*You’d be better off if you eame, too,’’ said 
Wally, drawing Doris with her out of the room. 

Wally and Doris trudged along a white road 
toward the unsheltered country. Dash was 
with them. The wind blew in their faces. It 
set their blood leaping, and drove thoughts of 
examinations far afield. They ran races with 
Dash. They snowballed each other until they 
were limp with laughter. Somewhere on the 
open road they met Janet Bland and Cap- 
tain Dick, and they walked along briskly 
together. It was a very profitable hour for 
both of them, quite as profitable as any they 
had spent that day. 

‘*Planning to sit up to-night?’’ Wally asked, 
as they turned into the path toward Mead. 

‘*Not very long.’’ 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘*Math,’’ Doris replied. ‘‘Bab’s going to.’’ 

‘*Don’t. You know enough now. Study 


OF COURSE SOMEBODY WAKED YOU. 


all you like this evening. At ten o’clock you 
go to bed in my room. Mary Baird can bunk 
with Bab. Thesitting-up bee is buzzing round 
in her bonnet, too.’’ 

‘*T almost believe I will, Wally.’’ 

‘*Better get Bab not to sit up. The thing 
that’s of most use in a math exam is a clear 
head. ’’ 

But Barbara saw the matter differently. She 
could not afford a whole night’s sleep. A 
clear head was all very well, but there were 
certain precise facts that you must know. 
And she would sleep enough; Doris need not 
worry. Nevertheless, Doris did worry. With 
all her heart she wished that mid-year’s were 
over and that Barbara had safely passed them. 

On the examination were nine questions, 
including five sets of a’s and b’s. ‘‘Answer 
seven questions,’’ read the instructions, ‘‘in- 
cluding 8 and 9.’? Number eight wanted proof 
of the fact that if one of two spherical triangles 
is the polar of the second, the second is the 
polar of the first, and asked whether a spherical 
triangle can be its own polar. It was also 
inquisitive about trihedral angles, and spheri- 
cal triangles of given face angles. Number 
nine—but why rehearse the torment? 

Doris was the eighth freshman to pass in 
her blue book. When she left the room, Bar- 
bara .was still writing busily. The sight 
cheered Doris. At least Barbara had known 
something about the questions. 

She walked peacefully over. to get the mail 
with Wally. In the post office Frances joined 
them, and the three began to compare notes. 
Then Beryl Taylor and Fay Keith, who were 
in the division that was to be examined Mon- 
day, fell upon them with ravenous questions. 











| course was what Doris heard her friends ca) 


‘*stiff.’? Nevertheless, she could not fix he 
attention. One corner of it persisted in bound- 
ing up like an alert terrier every time sh: 
heard a step on the stairs. 

At last Barbara came in. Doris looked u) 
eagerly. ‘‘Well,’’ said Barbara, ‘‘that’s over. ’ 

She gathered up the geometry and the pape: 
that strewed the couch, and swept them int 
the bookcase. 

‘*What did you think of it?’’ Doris asked. 

‘*T didn’t altogether like it, but it was fai 
enough. Did you answer them all?’’ 

Doris nodded. 

**T let the seventh go by, and I didn’t touc): 
the last,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘But I did the resi 
after a fashion. Guess I flunked it.’’ 

‘*Q Bab, no!’’ 

‘*Narrow squeak, if I didn’t. It won’t rais: 
my grade much. What comes next? French. 
Thank fortune, I’m not worried over that!’’ 

Doris stared at her book with eyes that saw 
no word. Horrid tales of freshmen who had 
been dropped after mid-year’s returned to her 
mind. There were too many in the class. 
Had not the registrar told Frances Harrison 
that she was at her wit’s end what to do with 
them all? If they should drop Barbara! 

‘*T don’t believe you flunked it,’’ Doris said. 

“T’7ll get a note, I suppose, if I have 
flunked. ’’ 

As one by one the mail hours went by and 
no note came, both girls took courage. Bar- 
bara never knew how hard Doris’s heart beat 
when she came first to 
their post-office box. 

When Doris returned 
from baby German and 
declared that she knew 
she had failed to ‘‘get 
through, ’’ Barbara’s fear 
retreated further. ‘‘For 
she asked two whole 
questions,’’ said Doris, 
‘‘on something none of 
us had studied at all.’ 
If Doris thought that she 
had flunked, and Doris 
really did think so,—al- 
though Wally scouted the 
idea, — surely a chance 
existed for Barbara to 
have been mistaken. 

As the days passed 
slowly, hope and dread 
seesawed together, and 
yielded in the end to 
bewilderment-—a bewil- 
derment shared by Tiny- 
for- Short. Other girls 
heard from their math- 
ematics examination. 
They had passed, or they 
had not. In either case, 


they were informed. 
Barbara and Tiny heard 
nothing. 


It was a very distress- 
ing week; at intervals, 
examinations called for 
hastily assembled infor- 
mation; anxiety gnawed 
constantly. : 

And then, on the five- 
o’clock mail after the last 
freshman examination 
Friday afternoon, two 
notes came together. But Barbara’s knees 
were shaking while she tore them from the 
box. Round her rose the babel that always 
accompanies the putting out of the mail. Into 
one ear Fuzz was pouring the latest plans for 
an ice carnival. On the other side, Nina and 
Migs were clamoring for some fun ‘‘right now, 
straight off quick. We’ve got to do something 
or burst.’? At Barbara’s elbow Tiny was 
going through the contents of her box. 

‘*All right. Let’s celebrate. Where? Oh, 
I don’t care. Suit yourselves. ’’ 

So much Barbara had said before she opened 
the first envelope. She read and reread the 
note; then she slit the second, caught its mear- 
ing in a glance, and fitted the papers into their 
envelopes again. She wondered a little at her 
perfect coolness. 

‘*T’m game for anything you say,’’ she said 
‘‘Tce cream at Uttley’s? Just the day for i: 
Only fifteen above zero. ’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, Tiny?’’ Fuzz askec 
suddenly. 

‘*Flunked math. ’’ 

‘ ‘No 17° 

‘*Here’s her word for it. Didn’t tell 1 
sooner because she knew I was shaky all roun 
Didn’t wish to handicap me in my other exa!: 
by bad news.’’ 

‘*Same here,’’ said Barbara. 
so. I flunked English, too.’’ 

“oO Bab !? 

‘‘Tt?s my theme work. I never got round 
do the stuff.’’ 

Tiny-for-Short ran her arm through Ba 
bara’s. It quivered a little, but Tiny nev 
told. 

Barbara’s cheeks showed more color thi 


“Only mo 











usual, and her eyes were very bright. She 
was conscious only of a desire to get away from 
every one whom she knew. She did not want 
anyone to know how miserable she felt; so 
she talked very fast, and laughed a good deal, 
and raced Migs home in time to dress for 
dinner. The girls would not know how hard 
she was hit if they saw she had spirit enough 
to care about changing her dress. . 

Doris was coiling her long braids into a 
heavy knot at the nape of her neck when her 
roommate came in. 

‘““— drew two flunk notes in the mail 
to-night, ’’ said Barbara, tossing the prettiest of 
her second-best dresses on the couch. ‘‘Math 
and English. How’s that, Dorry?’’ 

A hairpin dropped from Doris’s hand. 
‘‘What did you say ?’’ 

Barbara repeated her information. 

‘‘J’m sorry.”’ Mechanically Doris went on 
doing her hair. She put away her brush and 
comb, stooped for the fallen hairpin, and slipped 
on her dress, not knowing what she did. 
Words stuck in her 
throat. The look in Bar- 
bara’s eyes held her at 
arm’s length. 

Barbara thought im- 
personally that it was 
odd Doris should care 
more than she. For she 
herself did not seem to 
care at all. That was 
queer, too—unless not 
to care was the worst 
kind of caring. 

Other people besides 
Doris cared. In the 
parlors, after dinner, 
girls came up sympa- 
thetically. A dull anger 
stirred in Barbara’s 
heart. She did not want 
their pity; she resented 
it. 

But her lips said, 
‘*Thank you, dear.’”’ 
‘* What a lot of people 
seem to mind what hap- 
pens tome!”’ ‘*You’re 
all so good. ’” 

Only when she had 
gone to bed did Barbara 
begin to think coherently 
about the situation. 

What would they do to 
her? Would they send 
her home? And what 
would her family say if 
she came home now ? 
How could she ever tell 
her mother? Her father, who was so proud 
of his eldest daughter—what would he say? 
And the boys and girls at home? ‘‘Bab 
Leighton? Oh, yes, she’s back again. 
Flunked out of college.’? The words scared 
her. Aunt Annabel would have been ashamed 
of her. 

It was not as if she had done her best. If 
she had tried and failed, none would welcome 
a girl home more tenderly than her family. 
But to disappoint and disgrace them because 
she had not tried! To lose what she could not 
bear to lose! How she had grown to love the 
place even in half a year! Every stick and 
stone on the campus, the faces, the voices, the 
laughter—she could not lose it all! 

Barbara clenched her hands under the blan- 
kets, and shook from head to foot. But no 
sound broke the stillness. 

If only they would give her another chance! 
Oh, yes, she knew perfectly well what they 
would say. They had warned her; again and 
again they had warned her, and she had not 
heeded. But she would heed this time. She 
would! 

The clock on the tower struck twelve desolate 
strokes. Loneliness closed upon her, stark 
loneliness. Oh, for a hand in the darkness! 
Oh, for arms—her mother’s arms that had 
comforted her as a little girl when, after pun- 
ishment, she had sobbed out her remorse for 
her naughtiness on her mother’s heart. She 
had been naughty now, and she was sorry. 
Big college girl that she was, she wanted her 
mother. 

Doris was not asleep. She had heard the 
clock strike eleven, and now she heard it strike 
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HE LOWERED IT CAUTIOUSLY BY A STRING. 





twelve. She held her breath, and strained her | 
ears through the darkness. She wished she | 
knew whether Barbara was awake. She | 
wished she dared jump out of bed and go to 
her and put her arms round her and tell her— 
it did not matter what. Nothing, perhaps. 
! nly hold her. But Barbara was so proud. 
Doris felt she should not dare, even though 
they had roomed together a whole half year. 
\nd anyway, Barbara was asleep. 

\ sound, low, indistinct, broke the silence. 
oris lifted her head. Again it came. 

“Bab! she whispered. 
_ There was a moment of stillness before Bar- 
‘ara answered, in a strange, thick voice: 

‘*What is it?-’ 
Doris threw back the covers. A little white 
hzure scampered across the floor. A wet 
cheek touched Barbara’s cheek, and arms 
Strained her close. 


‘‘O Bab—Bab! Bab, dear!’? sobbed Doris. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE three boys plunged at the | to-morrow we’ll find some way of 
man together. He stopped| getting those rascals out of the 
short, and made a motion to| camp.”’ | 
i, lower his rifle; but he was too late. They built up the camp fire, and Vir 
») The boys had fastened on him as | Horace got out his provisions, to- SsGoa 

wolves fasten on a deer. He uttered | gether with a couple of: partridges EQS 

a single, stifled cry; then they all| he had shot late that afternoon. 

went down together in a mass of kicking | But Macgregor, as medical adviser, refused to 
snowshoes and struggling limbs. The hunter’s | let them eat as much as they wanted. A little 
efforts were feeble, and the boys had no trouble | tea and a few mouthfuls of meat were all he 
in overpowering him. Fred pinioned his arms, | permitted them to have; he promised, however, 
and Maurice sat on his legs. that they should have a full meal in a couple 

Macgregor peered into the man’s face. |of hours. He took the same ration himself; 
‘‘Why, this isn’t one of that gang!’’ he cried. | but Horace ate heartily. 

‘*But where have you been since 
you left the cabin?’’ Fred asked. 

‘*Ata lumber camp on the Abitibi, 
about forty miles from here,’’ Horace 
replied. ‘‘I’ve been convalescing.’’ 

“Tf we’d only known that there 
was anything of the sort so near,’’ 
remarked Peter, ‘‘we’d have made for 
it ourselves. ’’ 

‘*T stumbled on it by chance. How- 
ever, I’d better explain in detail. As 
you seem to have heard, I came sick 
to this trappers’ shack. I’d been in 
an Indian camp a week before, on the 
Nottaway River, where they had had 
smallpox, but I’ve been vaccinated 





of danger. I didn’t know what the 
red spots began to appear. 

‘*Of course the trappers were badly 
seared, especially after one of them 
caught the disease and died. I can’t 
tell you how sorry I was for that 
death. I suppose I wasn’t to blame, 
but I felt somehow responsible. 

‘*The Indian cleared out, and I 
couldn’t blame him. But I couldn’t 
afford to let the third man go. I was 
over the worst of it by that time, but 
I was as weak as a kitten, and could 
hardly feed myself. If he’d deserted 
me I should have died. I offered him 
any sum of money if he would stick 
to me, and told him that I’d shoot him 
if I saw any sign of his making off. 

‘*T couldn’t have aimed straight 
enough to hit him at a yard just then, 

It had grown almost dark. Fred bent for- | and I suppose he knew it. Anyhow, he dis- 
ward to look at the man. appeared one morning before I was awake. 

‘It’s my brother !”’ he cried. ‘‘It’s Horace!’’ | He didn’t take much with him except his gun 

‘“‘What? It can’t be!’’ cried Peter and | and ammunition. 

Maurice together. They let go their hold on| ‘‘I was gaining strength fast, and I was able 
their prisoner in order to look closer. | to stagger about a little. I could get water, 

**T declare, I believe it is!’? said Macgregor, | and there was some grub in the shack. I knew 
stupefied. that I must get out at once, lest snow should 

It really was Horace Osborne, but he was | come. I stayed four days; then I took what 
almost unrecognizable in his muffling capote, | grub I could carry, my rifle and a dozen car- 
long hair, and a three months’ growth of | tridges, and started. I left all my specimens, 
beard. He had no idea who had thus attacked | notebooks and everything, for I didn’t dare 
him, and he was in a towering rage. | to carry an ounce more than I could help.’’ 


‘*What do you mean by all this? Who are | ‘*But the diamonds? They didn’t weigh | 


you, anyway?’’ he exclaimed, sitting up in | many ounces,’’ interrupted Maurice. 

the snow. Then he looked more closely at ‘*T struck for the Abitibi,’’ went on Horace, 
his brother, who was trying to say something, | paying no attention to the question, ‘‘and I 
inarticulate, half laughing and half crying. | was so weak that I couldn’t make much speed. 

‘*Fred!’’ he cried, in amazement. ‘‘Is that | I had been out five days, and my grub was 
you? What on earth are you doing here? | pretty nearly gone, when I stumbled into the 
Who’s that with you? Peter Macgregor—and |lumbermen. They treated me like real Samar- 
Maurice Stark !’’ itans, took me in and fed me, and I’ve been 

‘‘We thought you might be dead!’’ Fred | there convalescing ever since. Day before 
cried, and Peter and Maurice cut in alter-| yesterday I started back here to get my things. 
nately : I had to travel slowly, for I’m not overstrong 

‘*Heard you were sick with smallpox —’’ 

‘*Came up to find you —’’ 

‘*Came in on skates, and —’’ 

‘‘A gang of outlaws turned us out of the 
cabin —’’ 

‘*Found your diamonds. ’’ 

‘*T don’t half understand it all,’’ said Hor- 
ace, ‘‘but I see that you fellows have acted 
like good friends. We can’t get in the cabin, 
you say? Well, you’ve a camp somewhere, 
haven’t you?’’ 

They started for the camp in the snow, and 
on the way Fred gave his brother a somewhat 
incoherent account of what had taken place. 

‘* You fellows certainly have acted like 
friends to me—like brothers, rather!’’ said 
Horace. ‘‘I’ll never forget it, boys!’’ 

And he shook hands with them all round. 

**Not a bit!’’ said Maurice, in embarrass- 
ment. ‘*We were hoping that you’d let us in 
on the ground floor of a diamond mine. Fred 
says there was a whole bagful of diamonds 
that you had hidden in the cabin. What do 
you suppose they’re worth ?’’ 

‘*If they’re all diamonds, perhaps a hundred 
thousand dollars,’’ replied Horace. 

‘*Gracious!’? gasped Maurice, and said no 
more. But Fred’s attention had been fixed 
on the pack that his brother carried. 

‘*What have you there, Horace?’’ he asked. 

‘*Grub. Bacon, hardtack, tea, cold boiled 
beans. Why, I never thought of it, but you 
must all be as hungry as wolves. Well, there’s 
enough for a square meal here, anyhow, and 


to-night when you pounced on me.’’ 

‘*Tf you had only taken the diamonds with 
you!’’ Fred lamented. 

‘“*T did,’’ said Horace. He looked at the 
boys with a smile, and then went on: 

‘*Those stones, my boy, that you saw in the 
cabin aren’t diamonds. They are quartz crys- 
tals and rather curious garnets, worth a few 
dollars at the most. Here are the diamonds!’’ 

He took a small leather pouch from an inner 
pocket; the boys jumped up in excitement to 
look. From the pouch he took a small paper 
package, unfolded it, and revealed nine small 
lumps, which ranged in size from a small shot 
to a large pea. They looked like lumps of 
gum arabic, but their edges and angles reflected 
brilliant sparks in the firelight. 

** Those little things? Are they diamonds ?’’ 
cried Fred, in some disappointment. 

‘*Little things? Why, if they were all per- 
fect stones, they’d be worth a small fortune. 


of the others are yellowish and off color. 
will take an expert to say what they’re worth. 
But the great triumph is to have found dia- 
monds up here at all.’’ 


came from,’’ said Maurice, brightening. 
you’ve discovered the beds —’’ 

‘**T haven’t, though,’’ Horace returned. 
‘*Three of these stones I bought from a camp 
of Ojibways. The rest I found in the gravel 








four or five times, and never dreamed | 


matter with me was, in fact, till the | 


yet, and I was hurrying on to get to the cabin | 





of the creek beds, mostly along the Nottaway 
River, but none of them within a quarter of a 
mile of another. Whenever I thought the 
gravel looked promising, I sifted some of it. 
But I didn’t find a trace of the blue soil that 
always forms the diamond beds; if there are 
diamond beds up here, they must be somewhere 
beyond the region that we have explored. ’’ 

‘*But they must be here somewhere,’’ cried 
Peter, ‘‘and there must be more diamonds 
where you found those! I’ll certainly come 
up here next summer and try my own luck.’’ 

**T’ve thought of doing so myself; that is, if 
this lot turns out to be any good. But getting 
back to town is the present problem, and we’ve 
got to consider how to recapture the cabin and 
| your outfit of supplies. ’’ 

**But not before we eat again,’’ said Fred. 

Macgregor, who was as famished as any of 

them, consented, and they prepared such a 
banquet as the three castaways had not seen 
since they left the cabin. It almost exhausted 
| the supplies that Horace had brought, but it 
did them all a great deal of good. With a new 
| feeling of being able to grapple with the prob- 
lem, they settled down to consider the question 
of war. 
| ‘**We might set fire to the cabin,’’ Fred sug- 
gested, ‘‘and try to capture the fellows when 
| they rush out. ’’ 
‘*Out of the question, ’’ declared Peter, ‘‘for, 
}even if it worked, the provisions would be 
| burned up. I had thought of stopping up their 
chimney during the night. The smoke would 
suffocate them in their sleep, and we could go 
in and drag them out insensible.’’ 
| **]’m afraid it would waken them first,’’ said 
| Horace. ‘‘We’d have them coming out with 
| rifles. Now I’d been thinking that if we only 
had some of your formaldehyde fumigator we 
could get them under control very easily.’’ 

‘*So wecould. A can of that stuff let through 
the roof would put them into a dead stupor 
without waking them. The only risk would 
be that of killing them all outright. There 
was a can of it left, too, but it’s in the cabin.’’ 

**No, it isn’t!’’ cried Fred. ‘‘I put it out- 
side in a hollow tree, so as not to have the stuff 
in the house. I could get it in ten minutes.’’ 

‘*Fred, you’re a diamond yourself!’’ Peter 
exclaimed. ‘‘If it’s as you say, we’ll have 
them out of that cabin in a jiffy.’’ 

‘*Shall we try it to-night?’’ Maurice asked. 

‘“‘Why not? It’s nearly midnight, and they 
must be asleep,’’ said Horace. ‘‘I’ve no fancy 
for spending another night and day shivering 
here in the snow. Besides, we’re out of grub.’’ 

_After some consultation, they put on their 
snowshoes and tramped off toward the cabin. 
It was intensely cold, and very still and clear ; 
a brilliant moon had come up over the pines. 

Fred easily found the hollow tree in which 
he had hidden the disinfectant, and came back 
with the apparatus. There was an unopened 
tin of formaldehyde complete with its little 
lamp almost full of spirit. 

For some time they reconnoitred the cabin 
cautiously. A faint glow shone through the 
| skin window, but no sound either of man or 
| dog could be heard within. 
| It would not be possible to introduce the 

fumigator through the door or window, and if 
it were lowered down the chimney, the draft 
| would carry the gas out again. But Maurice 
recollected the hole he had patched in the roof; 
it could easily be opened again. He volun- 
| teered to set the ‘‘smoker’’ going. 
| This was really the most dangerous part of 
the undertaking, for a slight sound might bring 
{out the ruftians, who would probably shoot 
| without much hesitation. Maurice took off 
| his snowshoes, and carrying the fumigator, 
plunged through the drifts toward the cabin. 

Twenty yards away the party watched him 
| from the thickets; Horace kept the door cov- 
| ered with his rifle. The snow had drifted so 
deep that Maurice climbed easily to the roof, 
| crawled up the slope on hands and knees, 
groped about, and began to scrape away the 
snow. 

A moment later, he drew out the deerhide 
patch, peered down the hole, and then waved 
his hand reassuringly toward the woods. He 
struck a match, lighted the spirit lamp, and 
then lowered the can cautiously by a string 
| about a yard long. 

In another minute he was back with his 
friends. ‘‘ They’re dead asleep,’’ he said, 
joyfully. ‘‘I could hear them snore. The 
| formaldehyde began to smell strong before I 
How long shall we leave it?’’ 








| let it down. 
‘*We don’t want to kill them,’’ said Horace. 
es No danger,’’ Peter remarked. ‘‘ The 
| draft from the big chimney will keep clear- 
ing the air. I’d leave it till all the stuff is 
vaporized—say, a couple of hours. The only 
thing I dread is that some one may wake up; 
| but then, he wouldn’t know what the smell 





Unfortunately, the biggest has a flaw in it that | was, and the spirit flame is so pale that it’s 
you can see even without cutting it, and some | almost invisible. ’’ 
It | 


They watched the cabin intently. All re- 
|mained deathly quiet. It was very cold as 
| they crouched there in the snow. Horace kept 


| his rifle ready, but finally his vigilance slack- 
‘*Yes, and there must be more where these | ened. They walked about to keep from freez- 
‘Tf | ing, talked in whispers, and still watched the 

| silent hut. Suddenly Horace clutched Fred’s 


arm. 
**Look!’’ he cried. ‘The cabin’s on fire!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AUGUSTE CHOUTEAU, FOUNDER OF ST. LOUIS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
is that chip on your shoulder needed for 
kindling the kitchen fire? 


HARACTER is the one security that, 
although listed, never changes hands. 


A PERFECT specimen of physical manhood 
is good; a perfect specimen of intellectual 
manhood is better; a perfect specimen of 
spiritual manhood is best. 


8 ba habits of inexorable accuracy, relent- 
less painstaking, and close and fixed atten- 
tion, along with good memory and devoted 
concentration of faculties, are the making of 
an effective man.’’ Thus speaks Lord Morley; 
but we may add that these things come from 
a strong and durable interest in your task, and 
that your enthusiasm must be controlled by a 
keen and cautious intelligence. 
T= fact that some of Secretary Bryan’s 
South American friends have given him a 
llama for his Nebraskan farm has aroused 
more general interest in this woolly-haired, 
camel-like animal than the tours of many 
menageries. The story of its name is interest- 
ing. ‘*Como se llama ?’’ (What is its name?) 
asked the early Spanish adventurers of the 
Peruvians. The natives, not understanding, 
merely echoed the last word of the question, 
and the name has stuck through the centuries. 
D-FASHIONED people in England are 
startled by the advertising campaign that 
the British war office has begun in order to 
get the recruits that the army needs. The 
method is familiar enough in this country, but 
heretofore has never been used in England. 
British pride is shocked to learn that patriotic 
impulse alone is not enough to keep the ranks 
full. The explanation of the war office is that 
the immigration agencies, by means of adver- 
tising, get the young men that the army needs, 
and that the army has no choice except to enter 
the unwelcome competition. 
[X this prodigal land, sawdust was for a long 
time regarded as waste. It was allowed to 
float down the rivers, or to pile up in unsightly 
mounds. At best, it found a field of usefulness 
in ice houses and stables. The recent success of 
a Baltimore chemist in perfecting a process by 
which illuminating gas can be made cheaply 
from sawdust is, however, only one reason 
why science is beginning to hold sawdust in 
more respect. In Austria they mix tar with 
it, and make fuel briquettes of it. One Austrian 
factory produces seven million briquettes a 
year. In Germany they mix rye flour with 
it, and out of the combination bake a kind of 
bread that human beings as well as horses eat. 
One German bakery turns out twenty thousand 
loaves a day. In France they extract dyes 
from it. it; 
[)REDGES are always busy in the Suez 
Canal, partly to clear out the vast sand 
deposits that the Mediterranean storms drive 
into the entrance at Port Said, and partly to 
increase year by year the depth of the canal 
throughout its whole length of a hundred 
miles. At the beginning of the present year the 
company announced that vessels with a draft 
of twenty-nine feet can now pass through the 
canal. That means an actual depth of about 
thirty-one feet. When the canal was opened 
in 1869, the authorized draft was only twenty- 
four feet four inches, but the growing size of 
ships has made it necessary to deepen the 
channel. During the next two years the 
company will increase the depth another foot. 
The Panama Canal has a minimum depth of 
forty-one feet. 


HE American Game Protective Association 

is trying to bring about a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain to safe- 
guard the birds that migrate between this 
country and Canada. The Weeks- McLean 
act gave the Department of Agriculture full 
power to make regulations for the protection 
of all migratory birds. The law has been 
attacked, however, on the ground that it is an 
unjustifiable extension of Federal control; the 
Attorney-General of New York believes it to 
be unconstitutional. Friends of the birds ear- 
nestly hope that the proposed treaty will be 
ratified, for it contains all the regulations that 





the Weeks-McLean act authorized, and, more- 
over, as all treaties become the supreme law 
of the land, the regulations would hardly be 
attacked in the courts. 


® _ 


DRAMA IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


HE approaching celebration in St. Louis 
reminds Americans that the history of 
their country is richer in dramatic inci- 

dents than many suppose. The event to be 
observed is the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of a settlement on February 15, 1764, at 
the place where St. Louis now stands; but the 
observance itself will not take place until 
the latter part of May. It will take the form 
of a pageant that will present the principal 
events in the romantic history of the city. It 
will successively show the mound builders, the 
Indians, the hunters and trappers, the pio- 
neers, the traders on the Santa Fe trail, the 
Argonauts, and all the other active and coura- 
geous spirits who won the great West from the 
red men, the Mexicans, and the British fur 
traders and colonizers, and placed it under the 
American flag. The final scene will represent 
the Civil War. 

From the beginning, romance has played a 
large part in the history of St. Louis. In 1803, 
the year the United States purchased the ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, the city was under three 
flags within a single hour. The banner of 
Spain came down, the flag of France took its 
place, and in a few minutes the Stars and 
Stripes flung out its glorious folds. 

In 1804 Lewis and Clark started from St 
Louis on their memorable journey from the 
mouth of the Missouri to the mouth of the 
Columbia, and thus established our second 
claim to the ownership of the Oregon region. 
Our first claim lay in the discovery of the 
Columbia River by Gray in 1792. It was 
strengthened by the planting of the Astor 
colony on the same river in 1811, and by many 
later settlements on the Pacific coast. © 

It was Moses Austin, a merchant of St 
Louis, who, in 1820, obtained from Ferdinand 
VII the concession, afterward honored by the 
new Mexican nation, that between 1423 and 1835 
established American settlements in Mexico. 
The disagreements between ‘‘ greaser’’ and 
‘*gringo”’ that followed revealed Sam Houston 
to the country, resulted in the rebellion that 
ended in the overwhelming defeat of Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto, and led to the founding 
of the Lone Star Republic of 1836-45. After 
the annexation of Texas in 1445, the boundary 
dispute with Mexico caused the war that ex- 
tended the dominion of the United States 
over New Mexico and California, and pushed 
the American boundary in the Southwest to 
the Pacific, as the annexation of Oregon in 
1846 had extended it in the Northwest. 

Many thousand persons will participate in 
the St. Louis pageant, which is to take place 
by daylight, and which is to be followed by a 
masque, foretelling the future greatness of the 
city. The performance will be given in the 
natural amphitheatre at the foot of Art Hill, 
familiar to all those who attended the World’s 
Fair of 1904. Seats will be erected there for 


65,000 spectators. The affair will be of na-|; 


tional interest, and also of national dimen- 
sions, and will be memorable for its color, its 
gayety, and its impressiveness. 


® @ 


EXCESSIVE ATHLETICS. 


R. Courtney, the Cornell rowing coach, 
who for many years has been actively 
identified with university athletics, has 

spoken out strongly against the system under 
which university athletics are conducted. ‘‘If 
athletics are not a good thing, they ought to 
be abolished. If they are a good thing for 
the boys, it would seem to me wise for the 
university to take over and control absolutely 
every branch of sport; do away with this boy 
management; stop this foolish squandering of 
money ; and see that the athletics of the univer- 
sity are run in a rational way.’’ 

Besides making these criticisms and recom- 
mendations, Mr. Courtney has commented on 
the declining standards of university athletes, 
as measured by their class work. According to 
him, an increasing number of men who engage 
in university athletics show a mediocre rank in 
scholarship. Formerly the university athlete 
of distinction was desired and sought for upon 
graduation by business men; he was presumed 
to have qualities that would make him excep- 
tionally useful or successful. Now the athlete 
is no longer in such high demand; instead, it 
is the man who has shown special capacity 
in the more technical or scientific branches of 
his college training. The celebrated athlete, 
it begins to appear, is so specialized in athleties 





as not to seem promising for any other pursuit. 
He is no longer the ‘‘all-round man’’ that his 
predecessor of a past generation was thought 
to be. 

Very likely these generalizations are not 
wholly fair to the present-day athlete or to 
present-day athletics. They are significant, 
however, as indicating a gradual change that 
is taking place in public opinion. 

* © 





WHAT THE STORY - TELLERS 
DO NOT KNOW. 


HERE are few wider or more careful | 

students and observers of life than novel- 

ists. The psychologist works largely in 
his library, and in many cases is hampered by 
books and theories. The man of active affairs 
has immense opportunity, but too frequently 
he looks at other men only as means to his ends 
or as obstacles in his way. The novelist hasa 
widely curious eye for every experience that 
is revealed by human speech or gesture. To 
the painter the world is a thing of lines and 
colors; to the novelist it is a world of bodies 
and souls. ; 

But the novelists find it necessary to write 
about some things that they do not and cannot 
know. For example, Trollope, in one of his 
novels, presents a father lecturing his son on 
getting into debt. He spoke, says the novelist, 
with the manner that parents use to their sons 
on such occasions. How could he know what 
that manner is? Fathers do not give such 
lectures in public. There is only one case of 
the kind that Trollope could have been person- 
ally familiar with—two at most; but he im- 


poses that one, or those two, on his readers as |. 


representing all humanity. 

Take a much broader field: All novelists 
deal with a lavish and varied pen in proposals 
of marriage. How many such proposals are 
likely to come within the experience of any 
novelist? The number that he or she can 
actually take part in is certainly limited, and 
the number overheard must be more limited 
still, since the actors in such momentous affairs 
are of all persons the most careful to seek 
privacy. Yet every novelist regales us with 
accounts of proposals that at least seem to 
breathe the very breath of life. Trollope him- 
self says on this point that ‘‘a man cannot 
well describe that which he has never seen or 
heard, but the absolute words and acts of one 
such scene did once come to the writer’s 
knowledge.’’ And very different they were 
from those of the conventional novel type! 

But if few love scenes in novels are taken 
from actual life, it is probable that many love 
scenes in life are modeled upon novels. More 
of them would be so modeled if men read 
novels more, or if the proposing were done 
customarily by the other sex. To generalize 
as the novelists do—men are so abjectly and 
stammeringly literal! Probably most girls are 
a little disappointed in the manner of the 
great scene of their lives; still, it is the matter 


that counts. 
® © 


A NEW DUTCH PROVINCE. 

HE Dutch intend to gain a new province, 
not by the cruel conquest of war, but by 
a victory over the waters of the North 
Sea even greater than the many victories they 
have won in the past. The plan is to transform 
about half of the Zuider Zee into a fresh- 
water lake, and the other half into fertile 
fields. A Dutch engineer set forth the scheme 
in a book sixty years ago; Queen Wilhelmina 
has recently sanctioned the project in a speech 
from the throne, and it is expected that parlia- 
ment will act upon it favorably. 





The first part of the work will be the build- 
ing of a great embankment, eighteen mae 
long, to shut off the Zuider Zee from the | 
North Sea. A railway and a highway wa 
run along the embankment from Friesland to | 
North Holland. The embankment will be cut | 
by a wide canal for seagoing traffic, and by 
thirty-three sluices to regulate the level of the 
water that flows in from the Ijsel and other 
small rivers. 

Within the inclosed area there will be four 
polders, or reclaimed regions, with a total 
area of $15 square miles. That will allow 
about half a million acres for tillage, in addi- 
tion to the roads, dikes, and canals. The | 
present area of Holland is 12,648 square miles | 
—about that of Maryland. Its population is | 
about 6,000, 000. 

The government will sell the reclaimed land | 
gradually, in small lots, in order not to! 
lower the price of existing land, and on terms 
that will make freehelders of the purchasers 





in about forty-five years. It is estimated that 


the four polders, which are indicated by 


vertical shading on the map, will support 
250,000 people, and produce crops of an annual 
value of $30,000, 000. 

One great advantage of the transformation 
of the Zuider Zee will be a much needed addi- 
tion to the national supply of fresh water. 
The change, however, will seriously affect the 
3,000 men engaged in salt-water fisheries in the 











Zuider Zee, and to compensate them for their 
loss, the government will supply them with 
stouter boats and new tackle suitable for use 
in the North Sea. 

The cost of the whole work will be about 
$80,000,000, and it will take a full generation 
tocomplete it. Probably no other small nation 
ever entered on an undertaking so ambitious. 


* © 


LEGAL CLINICS. 

‘HAT the poor should have medical 
advice and attendance, irrespective of 
their ability to pay for it, has long been 

recognized by society. Thanks to the clinics 
and the free beds that the hospitals maintain, 
no one is debarred by poverty from getting the 
treatment that his ills require. Indeed, in 
our great city hospitals the poor man gets the 
benefit of professional skill that otherwise only 
persons of large means could command. 

It is a strange characteristic of human nature 
that it is much more ready to respond with aid 
for the victims of physical suffering than for the 
victims of injustice who require the protection 
of the law. In many of our large cities there 
are indeed legal aid societies, and many indi- 
vidual lawyers who perform legal service for 
the poor without pay. Nevertheless, the poor 
man usually goes without advice or falls victim 
to a shyster; and the young lawyer misses 
a valuable discipline. Through dispensary 
and hospital work, the young doctor gains 
ideals of unselfish service—a stimulating expe- 
rience that, through analogous charitable work, 
it would be well for the young lawyer to 
share. 

The enterprise that a group of active-minded 
young men of the Harvard Law School have 
undertaken in order to fill this lack is only 
another indication of the spread among college 
and university men of the spirit of service 
upon which The Companion has recently 
commented. At the Prospect Union, an in- 
stitution that maintains classes for working 
men, taught chiefly by Harvard students, an 
office is open four hours a day to which 
those who are in need of legal aid and who 
are unable to pay for it may bring their difii- 
eulties. Whether the case be one of wages, 
damages, or any other of the many troubles 
that call for a lawyer’s skill, the applicant 
knows that it will be examined promptly and 
thoroughly, and that the advice he receives 
will be sound and impartial. A board of 
review passes on very complicated cases before 
the decision is given. 

Although the work has not yet rounded out 


| its first year of existence, it has prospered in 


a most gratifying manner. The two dozen 
law students who share the labor of the under- 
| taking find a steady call for their services, and 
| have the satisfaction that comes to a young 
lawyer when he works upon a real case and 
carries it through to its conclusion. . 

As for the other beneficiaries, besides the 
practical help that they receive, they gain 
what is of even more benefit—a proof of the 
fact that the law exists for the poor as well as 
for the rich; and that, as the aim of the 
physician is health, so the aim of the lawyer 


is justice. 
o> > > 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


T= OIL SUPPLY.—The total production 
of oit grows larger every year, but the 
inereased output is obtained only by sinking 
more wells and boring to greater depths. In 
the early days of the industry the average 
depth of the wells was only 150 feet. In 
ten years the depth increased to 400 feet. 














At the beginning of the present century the 
average depth of the wells was 1,100 feet, and 
to-day the average level may be placed at 2,000 
feet—an ominously rapid rate of sinking, which 
proves that the surface supply of oil is fast 
pecoming exhausted. The United States 
Bureau of Mines fully appreciates the necessity 
of increased effort to maintain the present yield 
and to husband the resources of the future. 
It has issued warnings to oil operators, and 
has suggested improvements in existing 
methods of working. The annual production 
of oil in this country has risen to more than 
290,000,000 barrels, and yet the demand for oil 
for special purposes has become so great that 
the rise in price makes the competition of oil 
with coal impossible for ordinary purposes. 


The entire production of oil from all sources | © , 


is less than twice the production of the United 
States. Many efforts are already making to 
tind a fuel for automobile engines that will be 
a satisfactory substitute for gasoline. 
& 

OLLING DAMS.—Dams that can be rolled 

up out of streams, so as to leave an open 
channel for flood waters, are new to this coun- 
try. According to the Engineering Record, 
they were first used in Germany in 1902, but 
since then many have been built in various 
partsof Europe. The United States Reclama- 
tion Service has recently installed a rolling 
dam on the Boise irrigation ‘‘project’’ in 








Idaho; there is one at the Grand River Dam 
in Colorado, and others are building else- 
where in this country. Instead of being solid 
barriers of masonry, the new dams are hollow, 
water-tight steel cylinders that look very much 
like elongated boilers. Each end is fitted with 
a gear that engages in an inclined rack, up 
which the dam is rolled by hoisting machinery 
until it is clear of the stream. When lowered, 
the cylinder serves as a dam; when raised, 
it is suspended out of reach of any floating 
obstructions. The rolling dam provides dis- 
charge openings of great width and depth. It 
can be worked quickly and easily, at compar- 
atively small expense. Our illustration, from 
the Engineering Record, shows a dam of this 
kind across the river Neckar in Germany. 
& 


CURIOUS PARTNERSHIP.—Herr E. 

Uhle, a German botanist, has discovered a 
species of ant that makes a living nest for 
itself in the trees of the Amazon jungles. This 
ant deposits the seeds 
of certain parasitical 
plants of the arum and 
nightshade families on 
tree trunks and 
branches where they 
have light and air, 
and, Herr Uhle says, 
actually covers them 
with soil. In the moist, 
tropical air, the seeds 
soon sprout, and pro- 
duce a mass of leaves 
like that shown in 
the accompanying 
illustration. The roots become so firmly em- 
bedded in the tree that neither wind nor water 
can loosen them. The thrifty ants do not do 
this work for nothing, for the mass of vegetation 
furnishes them with shelter and food. On the 
other hand, their efforts benefit the seeds, which 
they thus free from a precarious struggle for 
existence in the dark undergrowth. 


eo ¢ @ 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


A NEW SENATOR.—On February 25th, 
Governor Slaton of Georgia appointed Col. 
W. S. West to succeed the late Augustus O. 
Bacon in the United States Senate. He will 
hold office until the state election next fall, 
when a Senator will be elected to fill out Mr. 
acon’s unexpired term. 
& 
{ \ONGRESS.—On February 27th, the Senate 
‘* refused to amend the post-office bill so as 
limit the Postmaster-General’s power to 
odify parcel-post zones and regulations. — 
n the same day it passed a bill to put into 
‘ect a treaty signed with Great Britain in 
‘08 to protect the fisheries in frontier waters 
‘tween Canada and the United States. The 
ouse on March 2d refused to suspend the 
les and take up the bill, but the Canadian 
-vernment will not rescind its own regula- 
ms, since it hopes the United States will 
ventually act in the matter.—Several votes 
‘ken in the Senate indicate that the friends 
‘ woman suffrage have a majority in that 
‘ody, but not a large enough vote to carry the 
‘esohation that submits to the states a consti- 
‘utional amendment to give the vote to women. 
Such a resolution requires a two-thirds vote. 
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—President Wilson personally addressed 
Congress on March 5th, and gave his reasons 
for desiring the repeal of the clause in the 
Panama Canal act that exempts American 
coastwise shipping from the payment of canal 
tolls. e 


EXICO.—On February 26th, after several 
days of negotiation with the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, General Villa an- 
nounced his willingness to permit a commission 
of Englishmen and Americans to be present 
at the exhumation of Mr. Benton’s body, but 
he declined to surrender the body to the British 
consul, Mr. Perceval. On February 28th, 
General Carranza, as executive head of the 
i as Constitutionalist move- 
_ mo * ment, took charge of the 
negotiations, suspended 
all arrangements for in- 
vestigating the death of 
Mr. Benton, and notified 
Secretary Bryan that he 
could not recognize the 
right of the American gov- 
ernment to make inquiry 
concerning injuries suf- 
fered by a British subject. 
He added that he was 
ready to deal with any authorized representa- 
tive of the British government. As that would 
be equivalent to a recognition on the part of 
England of the belligerent rights of the insur- 
gents, it is not likely that any advantage will 
be taken of his offer. In fact, Sir Edward 
Grey said in Parliament on March 3d that 
England would not press matters now, but 
would exact full satisfaction from Mexico 
when a stable government was established. —— 
Thé Mexican situation was further complicated 
by the report that Clement Vergara, an Ameri- 
can citizen, had been shot by a party of Federal 
troops that was escorting him from Hidalgo 
jail to the border. Secretary Bryan has de- 
manded from the Huerta government the 
punishment of the men guilty of the murder 
of Vergara.——It is said that General Huerta 
intends to take the field himself, and conduct 
the defense of Torreon against General Villa. 
—Including both Federals and Constitution- 
alists, there are believed to be only about 
eighty thousand men under arms in all Mexico. 
& 
OME RULE.—A number of eminent Eng- 
lishmen, including Lord Roberts, Lord 
Milner, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Professor Dicey, 
and Sir William Ramsay, have signed a decla- 
ration by which they hold themselves justified, 
in case the home rule bill becomes a law-with- 
out being first submitted to the nation at a 
general election, ‘‘in taking or supporting any 
action that may be effective to prevent it from 
being put in operation.’’ 
& 


ASEBALL IN LONDON.—The tour of 
the Chicago and New York baseball teams 
round the world reached its climax on February 
26th, when the nines played before thirty thou- 
sand spectators in London. King George was 
present, and consented te throw out the first 
ball, after the manner of distinguished guests. 
The game aroused a great deal of interest and 
much friendly comment in England. 
ES 


SORDER IN PORTUGAL. — Serious 

riots broke out in Lisbon on February 
26th as a result of the strike of the railway 
workers. The restless and revolutionary ele- 
ment among the population joined the strikers, 
and the troops had to be called out to restore 
order. *° 


ACK FROM THE ANTARCTIC.—The 
expedition that Dr. Douglas Mawson led to 
the antarctic continent more than two years ago 
returned to Adelaide, Australia, on February 
26th. It has followed the coast of the continent 
through thirty-three degrees of longitude, and 
made long sledge journeys 
of exploration in regions 
never before visited by 
man. On one of these 
journeys, two of Doctor 
Mawson’s companions 
were lost, one by disease, 
and the other through 
falling into a crevasse. 
Doctor Mawson himself 
narrowly escaped with his 
life. Theexpedition made 
very valuable geological 
and oceanographic discoveries, and found indi- 
cations of extensive deposits both of coal and 
copper, largely covered, of course, with ice. 
The scientific results are first to be presented 
to the Geographical Association of Australia. 
& 
EW CURRENCY SYSTEM.—Seven thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-five national 
banks have applied for membership in the 
Federal reserve banking system. Only twenty- 
eight banks have failed to enroll under the act. 
& 





GENERAL CARRANZA 





OR. DOUGLAS MAWSON 


ECENT DEATHS.—At London February 
26th Sir John Tenniel, for fifty years car- 
toonist of Punch, aged 94.—— At Orange, New 
Jersey, March 34, Bishop Thomas Bowman 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, aged 96. 

















$950 


Our price 








$1200 


What others charge 





You Think They Are Different 
—But Are They ? 


T=: many people are fooled or misled by taking bare auto- 








mobile prices as a positive indication of the intrinsic value of 

a car. This is exactly the wrong way to go about it. 
Because one article is priced higher than another it does not follow 
that that article has a greater value. 

The picture above illustrates this point. Here are two cars 
practically identical. The one at the top is the $950 Overland. The 
other is the average similar car—priced at $1200—which offers no 
greater value. 

As a matter of fact there are any number of $1200 cars which 
are not, in value, the equal of the $950 Overland. 

But how are we to know this ?—you ask. 

That’s simple. Ask some real questions; find out some actual 
facts; make some specification comparisons—and then it is the 
easiest thing in the world to sum up the intrinsic value of any car 
made. 

For instance: 

The $950 Overland has a wheel base of 114 inches. 

The wheel base of the average $1200 car is no longer than this— 
often shorter. So in this respect you get more for $950 than you do 
for $1200. 

The $950 Overland has a powerful 35 horsepower motor. 

No $1200 car has a larger motor than this. Here is equal value 
and, in most cases, more value for less money. 

The $950 Overland tires are 33 inches x 4 inches—all around. 

No $1200 car has larger tires. Again—equal value—our price 
$250 less. 

The $950 Overland has a complete set of electric lights — 
throughout — the same as on most $1200 cars. Some out-of-date 
cars still cling to the obsolete gas lamps. In the first instance the 
$950 electrically lighted Overland is the value equal of the $1200 car, 
and in the second instance has more value than the $1200 (gas lamp) 
car. In either case our price is $250 less. 

Next comes the matter of equipment. The $950 Overland is 
complete—a jeweled speedometer, top, curtains, boot, windshield, 
electric horn—everything complete. No $1200 car made has more 
complete or better equipment. 

And so on throughout the car. Point for point—specification 
for specification, the $950 Overland is, in every essential respect, the 
equal of any $1200 car on the market. 

So we warn you. Ignore the prices. Compare the actual 
facts first. Then compare the facts with the prices and you get the 
intrinsic value. 

We are making 50,000 cars this year—the largest production of 
its kind in the world. And every Overland purchaser will save at 
least 30% and get a superior car. 

Get in touch with our dealer while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 

Please address Dept. 35, 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 79T 


Electric side, Timken and Hyatt | Clear-vision, rain- 
$950 f= =, = $1675 
Storage battery Deep upholstery Stewart 
35 horsepower motor Sogeper green body 
qua et ee se With electric starter 
Eoui art Mohair top, curtains Flush U doors with genecator 
f.¢.b. Toledo img rear axle and boot concealed hinges f. 0. b. Toledo 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility T racks. 
Fall information on request. 
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<97e BARBARIAN 
@® @ByRobert Seaver 


’M dreaming at my desk to-day while gazing 
down the street 
At the din, and the confusion, and the busy, hur- 
ried feet, 
For the springtime fever grips me, as the crowd 
goes surging by, 
And I only see the pointed firs against an orange 


sky. 

I’m thinking of a slim canoe and silver lake I 
know. 

I want to grasp the horny paw of good old Injun 
Joe. 

I’m longing for a balsam bed, but more than 
anything 

I want to hear the melody my reel knows how to 
sing. 

For business is forgotten when the days of spring 
have come, 

And you only hear one siren song above the city’s 
hum. 


The pointed firs are calling, and it’s time to fish 
for trout, 
When the calendar says April, and the ice is 
going out. 
& © 





music, Doctor McIntyre. I am sure that I 

could get the young people interested, and 
organize an excellent choir for you. But there 
is one condition—Miss Wellwood must go.’’ 

Into the minister’s eyes came a look of pain. 
He was not unprepared. His reason—as well 
as his ear—had told him for two years that 
Miss Wellwood ought to go. And yet there 
had been a time when she had saved the music, 
as Madeleine Vincent, strong, capable, splen- 
didly trained, was planning to save it now. 
Watching Madeleine’s vivid young face, and 
choosing his words carefully, he tried to make 
her see. But she could not. 

‘*She flats so terribly, Doctor McIntyre. 
The young people wouldn’t come if she sang; 
and isn’t it their turn now?’’ 

With an ache at his heart, the minister 
went to see Miss Wellwood. Her affectionate 
welcome, and the eagerness with which she 
brought out the tray of grape juice and rich 
old cup cake, made his task all the harder. 
He could not touch her little treat until he 
had told her. 

She sat very still for a few minutes, looking 
out of the window. Then she turned to him 
with the brave smile that never had failed. 

‘*T am so glad that you could get Miss 
Vincent. She has a beautiful voice and spien- 
did training. As for me, I’ll try to wake up 
the people in the pews; it seems too bad 
there’s not more singing down there. Isn’t 
it good that there’s always a place in God’s 
house for every one who really wants to 
help ?’’ 

The minister reached across the tea table 
and took the hand—it was trembling a little— 
that was playing with one of the spoons. 

‘*Miss Wellwood, ’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘I wish 
that I might serve God as bravely in the 
pulpit as you will in your pew.”’ 

He stopped on the way home to tell Made- 
leine Vincent. She, too, was silent for a 
moment after he finished. 'Then—‘‘I couldn’t 
have done that, Doctor McIntyre,’’ she said. 
‘*Tt—it makes me ashamed clear through to 
think how much more beautiful her voice must 
sound to God than mine! I think she will 
teach me to sing as no other teacher ever could. 
I’m going to tell her so.’’ 

And so there was a change in the choir of 
the Third Avenue Church, and yet no trouble 
with it. 


J SHALL be glad to take charge of the 
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A QUESTION OF TWO POETS. 





nyson.”’ 
“Only Tennyson!” murmured Aunt 
Kate, as she accepted the daintier volume Gwen 
handed her. 

“The one and only Tennyson, if you like that 
better,” conceded Gwen, with a dimpling grimace. 
“Tennyson is all right, of course, and I’m glad to 
own him, but it’s this book of poems that’s really 
choice. Verna Wilton gave it to me, and her 
presents are never commonplace. Look at the 
vellum cover, and the red initial letters, and the 
quality of the paper.” 

“And the contents?” queried Aunt Kate. “I 
ean see that it’s a charming edition, and the first 
poem begins well—if the man can keep it up. I’ll 
admit I never heard of him.” 

“T never heard of him, either,” said Gwen. “It 
took Verna to discover him. Verna’s always 
making finds; either new poets that aren’t known 
yet, or old ones that have been forgotten. She’s 
the same about pictures and artists, too. She’s 
really wonderful.” 

Aunt Kate’s mouth twitched a bit, but she did 
not permit herself to smile. Her eyes strayed 
back, however, to the plain but excellent edition 
of Tennyson’s poems. 

“You’ve never read ‘In Memoriam’ yet, nor 
the poems in Yorkshire dialect, nor the dramatic 
poems, I think you told me,” she said. “You have 


‘N= that one, Aunt Kate—that’s only Ten- 





great pleasure waiting for you, dear. We’re to 
be alone in the house this evening, aren’t we? 
What a good time we’ll have! one on each side of 
the open fire. Which of your poets shall you be 
reading, Gwen?” 

“Why, Verna’s, I suppose,” admitted Gwen. 
“Somehow I seem to want to.” 

“Curiosity, literary exclusiveness, or real pref- 
erence?” inquired Aunt Kate, smiling. 

“I don’t know, and you knew I wouldn’t,” pro- 
tested Gwen; and Aunt Kate laughed out. 

“Read what you please, and when you please, 
Gwen, only don’t be deceived, either in your 
reasons or your poets. I mustn’t criticize Verna, 
but I’ll confess I’m a trifle shy of these enthusiasts 
for minor poets. They so often ignore the masters 
and the masterpieces, in the attempt to find some- 
thing new, or different, or choice, or select. Of 
course there are charming finds to make and 
literary byways to follow that are worth while, 
when it doesn’t mean leaving the greater for the 
less. If Verna knows and delights in the great 
men, then she’s to be congratulated on her enthu- 
siasm for the others as well.” 

“TI seem to remember that. she once called Ten- 
nyson ‘a sublimated repository of the Victorian 
spirit,’” admitted Gwen, “and it didn’t sound 
complimentary, although I don’t know precisely 
what it means.” 

“Tt sounds like just ‘language,’” said Aunt 
Kate. 

“Aunt Kate, how upsetting you are!” lamented 
Gwen. “I’ve always relied so on Verna’s taste!” 

“Don’t rely on anyone’s taste,” advised Aunt 
Kate. “Cultivate your own. Never pretend to 
admire what you don’t admire, masterpiece or 
not; but don’t snub the masterpieces because 
every one knows about them, or admire the new 
thing because no one else ever heard of it.” 
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POLITICAL REPARTEE. 


N a recent article on the humors of British 
| elections, Mr. Brian Phillips declares that Mr. 

Gladstone always awarded the palm for polit- 
ical repartee to his great opponent, Disraeli, 
because of a retort he made to an unfriendly crowd 
quite early in his career. The future Lord Bea- 
consfield, then scarcely known, was standing for 
Parliament against Colonel Grey, who had the 
powerful backing of the great Whig family of that 
name. The audience was inclined to regard the 
brilliant young Jew as an alien and an upstart. 

“We know all about Colonel Grey,” some one 


shouted, “‘but, pray, what do you stand on?” 
“TI stand on my head,” was the instantaneous 


reply. 

Tr there has been nothing in recent years to 
match this famous flash of wit, there have yet 
been some excellent answers, in which the heckled 
candidate has got the best of the heckler. 

When the ship-owning millionaire, Sir Donald 
Currie, was asked at Greenwich if his father had 
not been the loca 
barber, he admitted 


Seer: 

“It is true—and if your 
father had been a bar- 
ber, you would have 
been the same.” 





en the resent 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Lioyd- 
George, who is proud of 
his lowly b and 
beinging up, was asked 
a similar question, he 
scored as swiftly and 
even more ore 
The heckler unwise 
inquired if he remem- 
bered that his grand- 
DISRAEL! IN EARLY MANHOOD yy 4 an " drive 

“You will have to forgive me, ladies and gentle- 
men,” Mr. Lloyd-George apologized ; ‘‘the cart had 
= — my memory, but I see the donkey is 

ving yet.” 

A parallel case in which the young aristocrat 
proved as able as the self-made man to hold his 
own when jeered at, was that of Viscount Lewis- 
ham, a protectionist or, as the English say, “tariff 
reform” candidate, who was suspected of a lack of 
sympath 
nate birt 

“Yah!” cried a ragged listener as he began to 
speak. ‘You wants to tax our food!” 

“Be calm, my good man,” the viscount reassured 
him. “We don’t intend to tax thistles.”’ 

A temperance orator, speaking during the same 





campaign, was so frequently interrupted by a 
dy in’ the crowd that. the ven those | {2 


row rowd that the rest, even those 
who been at first hostile, turned against the 
Fo mage gl and there were lusty shouts of “Turn 
out!” 
“No, don’t turn him out,” suggested the speaker, 


mildly. “Turn him upside down, and let the beer 
run out of him.” 
The suggestion, although it was not literally 


complied with, met the uproarious favor of the 
audience, which remained wholly friendly to the 
orator to the end of his address. 
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UNPREPARED TO RESPOND. 


HE little rural town of B. proudly owned an 
T old-style hand fire engine, which, however, 

had hardly been called out “professionally” 
since its purchase, twenty-five years before. It 
was housed in the barn of old Silas Hornby, the 
general storekeeper of the village; and there, 
from long disuse, it had accumulated dust, rust, 
cobwebs, and—other things. 


One day some one discovered that an aban- 
doned, tumble-down shanty on the extreme edge 
of the town was afire. Naturally such an extraor- 
dinary happening aroused great excitement, and 
nearly the whol¢ population of B. started at a run, 
either for the scene of the “‘conflagration” or for 
the “engine house.” The members of the volun- 
teer fire department, led by Joel Nash, their chief 
naturally headed for the latter place. The old 
storekeeper was the last to hear the news of the 
fire. He sat dozing behind the counter at the post- 
office end of the store, when Nash and the others 
burst in — him. 

“Si! Si! Gimme the key to the barn!” cried 
Nash. “That old shack in Plunkett’s pasture is 
all ablaze, and we want the ingyne es 5" 

“Hey! Fire! Ingyne!” repeated Hornby, half- 
dazed, and perhaps hoping it was only a bad 
dream. “Ye want the in ~}S say! Good land! 
My Tagan me! Who’d ha’ thought —” 

“Yes, yes, it’s afire, and we want it right now!” 
interposed Nash, heedless of the confusion of his 

ronouns, “Gimme the key, can’t ye! Where is 
t? Say, ye needn’t git so flustrated about it, Si,’’ 
he added, as he saw the old man’s extraord ary 
perturbation. “’Tain’t dangerous; the fire ain’t 

_s to hurt no one.. There ain’t nothing nigh to 

etch, nor no wind to speak of; only we’ve got to 


= the poor, because of his too fortu- | had ch: 





it there with the ingyne mi; uick, or it’ll be 
aT burned down and out. Wine time ails ye, 
Si? What are ye so upsot about? Don’t I tell 
ye there ain’t no danger to nobody nor nothing?” 

“Tt ain’t that,” faltered Hornby, casting a plead- 
ing, apologetic look round over the group that 
had been crowding into the store at Nash’s heels, 
“but ye see, the fact is,” he went on to confess, 
shamefacedly, “there hadn’t ever been a fire in 
town, not since I could remember, and not think- 
ing there’d be liable to be any call for the ingyne, 
and me being unusually short of good storage 
room this fall when the crops come in, I—well, the 
truth is, Joel, at this present moment the old tub 
is chock-full of beans.” 


ThePINE ande ELM 





HE Pine Tree spoke in 
the fall o’ the year 
To the Elm by the orchard 
wall: 
“Your leaves are dropping, 
wrinkled and sear ; 
You soon will have lost 
them all! 


“But see! how green my 
needles show! 
And all the winter through 
I hold them fast; for I’d have you know 
That I’m not fickle, like you! 








“You change your leaves, but I keep mine, 
And poets call me ‘The Constant Pine’!” 


But the Elm Tree laughed 
as he answered, “Nay, 
You never shall hear me 
mourn 
My dead leaves, fluttering, 
pushed away 
By fresh young buds, new- 
born! 


“For leaves should be to 
bush and tree 
As thoughts to humankind ; 
So a tree must change its leaves, you see, 
As a man must change his mind. 





“Yes, it’s true,—though to you it may seem 
strange,— 
That leaves and notions ought to change!” 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A STEER. 


ALPH Ryerson threw his saddle on his horse 
R one crisp morning in March, and started for 

the stockyard, to help feed and care for his 
cattle. He was very proud of the three hundred 
liver-colored and white Herefords. They were 
smooth, sleek fellows, with well-rounded sides, 
firm, full flanks, and broad backs. As he watched 
them at the feeding tables busy with the shelled 
corn, oil cake and alfalfa, he thought with satis- 
faction of the prices they would bring at the city 
stockyards. 


All at once his quick eye detected one in which 
he thought he saw the first symptoms of pink 
eye. He rode over to the steer, uncoiled the lariat 

his saddle, dismounted, roped the big fellow 
=e g and snubbed him toapost. His man was 
not at hand just then, and Ryerson decided to 
give the steer an injection alone. 

As he approached with the syringe, the herd 
took it into their heads to stampede from the 
feeding tables. They galloped away in the highest 
of spirits, and frisked about the yard with their 
tails ~¢ in air. 

Ralph gave the steer an injection in the flank, 
and turned him loose. The liveliness of the others 
excited the animal, and when Ralph slipped the 
rope from his horns, he first pulled back, and then 
lunged forward, with a loud bellow. 

Ryerson had no idea that the beast was reall 
angry, and turned aside to coil up the lariat. Sud- 
denly he felt himself hurled into the air. The beast 

charged him. Ralph fell to the ground with a 
thud that jarred the breath from his lungs. For- 
ee he steer overran him, and could not 

re him. 
eealph leaped to his feet, only to see the steer 
ny A chareng at him again. As he came on 
with lowered head, Ralph 7 one side, and 
e great head with its cruel horns zed his 
leg. He looked about for his horse, but it was 
some distance away. Evidently the stampede of 
the cattle had excited it, too. 

Ryerson was in extreme peril. The snubbin 
post was his only refuge. He or behind it, 
and kept it between him and the charging steer. 
The beast stopped, pawed the und, and came 
at him deliberately to cntedge him. The creature 
was thoroughly aroused ; its lips were foam-flecked 
and its eyes were savage. 

Fortunately for Ryerson, the cattle at this 
moment came galloping Ww the yard. It was 
Ralph’s opportunity. As they charged port he 
seized the tail of one animal, and ran with it. That 
seemed to divert the attention of the infuriated 
steer from the man to the other steer, and he 
charged after it. The two animals came together 
with a crash that knocked the one to which Ryer- 
son was clinging to itsknees. It quickly recovered 
itself, and the two animals be to fight. 

Ryerson ran to his horse, mounted it, took his 
blacksnake whip, and separated the two steers; 
but it took a long time for the cattle to get quieted 
down and resume their ——— To this day 
Ralph Ryerson carries a sear in the fleshy part 0 
his thigh to remind him of his adventure. 
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SLEEP. 


LEEP is a universal experience, but, as in the 
S case of other familiar things, we take it so 

much for granted that there are many inter- 
esting facts about it of which we are ignorant. In 
the IUustrated London News, Mr. W. P. Pycraft 
gives a number of them. Our notions of rest, he 
says, are likely to be a little upset when we come 
to survey the various postures that different ani- 
mals assume during sleep. 


Most persons probably sleep lying on the right 
or left side of the body, with the knees drawn u 
toward the chin. But certain African tribes lie 
on the back, and let the head, or rather the back 
of the neck, rest on a bar of wood that is supported 
on two short pillars. The elephant, apparent! 
invariably, and the horse, commonly, sleep stand- 
ing. This is really astonishing. Besides the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the balance of the body during 
long — of unconsciousness, it would seem 
thai ere must be some necessity for resting 
the muscles of the legs. Cattle usually sleep 











lying down, and during many hours of the day 
they lie down 


ore curious still, there are creatures that sleep 
while 4 hang head downward, suspended by 
the hind feet; among these are the bats. The 
hanging parrots of India and the Malayan region 
have the same strange habit. In this they differ 
from all other birds, which invariably sleep with 
the head turned tailward over the back and the 
beak thrust in among the feathers between the 
wing and the body—not actually under the wing, 
as people general x Sosere. No satisfactory ex- 
planation has ever been offered to account for this 
strange habit. It is followed even by the pen- 
guins, whose feathers are so short that they do not 
completely cover the beak. 

Certain birds sleep while they rest on one leg. 
That curious pose is best_seen in long-legged 
birds, like storks and gulls. Ducks genera ny aitep 
on open water; and in order to keep from drifting 
shoreward, and therefore into the danger zone, 
the ty constantly with one foot, so that the 

y is swage circling round the chosen sleeping 
area. The sloths sleep suspended by their feet, 
with the head tucked in between the forelegs. The 
no less remarkable African —— or slow lemurs, 
assume a similar pose, but they attach themselves 
to a vertical instead of horizontal bough, so that 
the body rests with the head upward. 
except man ever sleeps upon its back. 

It is commonly believed that some animals 
never sleep, but thatis because they do not close 
their eyes. Hares, snakes, and fishes are crea- 
tures of this sort, but all of them do sleep regu- 
larly. Whales and their kin are often spoken of 
as sleepless creatures, for it is suppo that if 
they lost consciousness they would promptly 
drown. As a rule, darkness induces sleep, but 
with many creatures,—bats and owls, for example, 
—the ore is the case. That reversal of the 
natural order has been rags about by the nature 
of the animals’ feeding habits. 

It is difficult to say where sleep begins, and we 
shall perhaps be near the truth if we regard it as 
universal among living things. In the case of 
am, it is caused by darkness, save for certain 

acteria and fungi, which, like evil deeds, grow 
under the cover of night. 
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A LUCKY FALL. 


N Mr. A. H. Savage Landor’s return journey 
O to the Tapajos River, after a desperate 

struggle to reach the rubber gatherers who 
live far in the Brazilian interior, he had, as he 
relates in “Across Unknown South America,” a 
very curious experience. 


The forest near the Secundury River was at first 
overgrown with dense vegetation that gave us 
a good deal of work and extra exertion; but after 
that, when we got some distance from the water, 
the forest was fairly clean, except of course for 
the fallen trees. e found troublesome ravines 
of great depth where streamlets had cut their 
way through. 

In going down one of those difficult ravines, I 
had an accident that might have been fatal. The 
ravine, the sides of which were almost vertical, 
was very narrow—only about ten metres across. 
We let ourselves down, holding on to a liana. When 
we reached the bottom, we found a tiny brook 
winding its way between great round boulders 
that left_a space about two feet wide for the 
water. I began to climb the other side, and I 
had got to a height of about thirty feet. In order 
to go up this steep incline, I had set one foot 
against a small tree, and I pulled myself up by 
a liana. Unluckily, the liana suddenly gave 
way. The weight of the load that I had on my 
shoulders made me lose my balance, so that my 
body described a complete semicircle. I dropped 
= head first from that height on the rocks 

low. 

Providence once more looked after me on that 
occasion. On the flight down I already imagined 
myself dead; but no—my head entered the cav- 
ity between two great rocks, against which my 
shoulders and the load became jammed, while my 
legs waved wildly in mid-air. I was forced so 
hard against the two side rocks that I could not 
possibly extricate myself. It was only when Ben- 
edicto and the new man came to my help and 

ulled me out that we were able to resume our 

urney. I was much shaken and a good deal 
ruised, but otherwise none the worse for that 
unpleasant fall. 
& ¢ 


ANOTHER ABSENT-MINDED SCHOLAR. 


MONUMENT was recently unveiled to the 
A memory of Henri Poincaré, the famous 

mathematician and physicist, who was a 
cousin of the President of France. The occasion 
recalls a story or two of his remarkable absent- 
mindedness. 


Almost every day Poincaré left his money Iying 
about somewhere. Finally his mother sewed his 
purse into the pocket of his coat. But one day, 
when he had dressed in a hotel, he put on his over- 
coat without the coat, and left that lying on a 
chair. Needless to say, he never saw the purse 


again. 

One evening he was looking in a closed book- 
case for a manuscript. During the search he 
set the lamp on a shelf in the case, and in a mo- 
ment of abstraction closed the door of the cabinet, 
and sat down indarkness. After he had pondered 
for a time on the disappearance of the light, he 
came to the conclusion that he had suddenly be- 
come blind hat seemed to him quite possible, 
since his eyes were weak, anyway, and he groaned 
at the thought of his deplorable condition. Sud- 
po to his surprise, a stream of 7 appeared, 
coming from the adjoining room, and he remarked, 
with much satisfaction, “My sight seems to have 
come back again.” Not even then did he think of 
the lamp in the bookcase! 
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TOO MUCH TO ASK. 


ITTLE June Marie’s mother is very indulgent, 
but there are times when even she draws the 
line. 


One very hot day last July, when all nature 
drooped, a neighbor saw June Marie and he: 
mother toiling along the street under a blazing 
sun. June Marie was weeping aloud, struggling 
and holding back, but her mother dragged he: 
firmly on over the road. 7 

“Why, what’s the matter with June Marie? 
the neighbor asked. 

Her mother looked patiently at the neighbor, 
while the perspiration ran down her tae face. 
“She’s crying because I wouldn’t let her wear he: 
mittens,” she said. 


® © 


ALL EQUALLY RIGHT—OR WRONG. 


ORMER President Taft told this little stor) 
to illustrate the puzzling character of a cer- 
tain public question: 

I feel about that question very much as the 
man did who came across a creek which, as some 
one told him,was called the Saskaschiqualie Creek. 
He asked a resident of the neighborhood how they 
spelled that name. The native said, “Some spells it 


one way, and some spells it another, but in my jude- 
ment there ain’t any correct way of spelling it.” 
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THE CONFIDENT ‘%~Q& 


CATERPILLAR. 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 


UMPITY Hump, the caterpillar, was a 

graceful, handsome creature. He kept 

his feet a good deal to himself, but he 
had plenty of them. 

“Take care,’’ old Greeny, an older cater- 
pillar warned him, as Humpity Hump gayly 
started to cross a tremendous white plain, for 
such the road seemed to him. ‘‘Take care. 
It’s not safe. Those moving mountains come ORAWINGS BY F. LILEY-YOUNG 
along pretty fast.’’ 

How surprised Molly and Bob would have 


f Go calerpliars Ie moving montane! THE BLUEBIRD AND THE PUSSY WILLOW. 


‘‘Oh, don’t you worry your head about me!’’ 
replied Humpity Hump, rather rudely. ‘‘I’ve MUSIC AND WORDS BY GEORGE F. WILSON. 
erossed it before, and I came back !’’ 

Old Greeny said nothing. He was old, and, 
moreover, he was tired. So he turned back, 
and went-into the very midst of the bushes on 
one side of the road, and Humpity Hump set 2 
off boldly to cross the big white plain. ae 

But before he was halfway across the road 1. Dain- ty lit - tle Pus - sy Wil-low, On the Wil-low trees, O, we won-der where you came from, 
2. Pret - ty Blue-bird,won’t you tell us How the Pus-sies grow? How they get their fuz- zy jack -ets, 





Leggiero. 








rit. Tempo. 





——— 
Tell us, will you please? O, where did you, lit - tle Pus-sy, Get yourcoat of gray, Look-ing O, so 
We would like to know. Tho’ the chil- ly winds are blow-ing They bring us goodcheer, For they tell us 











Poa f 





the rain began to fall. Humpity Hump kept 
bravely on. The cold raindrops hit him hard; 
besides hitting him, they made the ground soft, 
so that it was not easy for all his feet to walk. 
A few would stick just as he pulled the rest 
up! However, he struggled on. He was not 
a coward. 

At last, just when he thought he could not — 
move a single one of his many toes, he caught 


ma a pte ange ye i — soft and fur-ry, While the breez - es play? . . Comes the blue - bird, sweet - ly sing - ing 
still green, and wi sigh e was tired ae “te : , : E eet 
enough to think a cool, 1 leaf about the Win -ter’s go- ing, Spring will soon be here. cs, Then the blue - bird, sweet - ly sing - ing, 


nicest place in the world. 

He gathered his courage into all his feet. 
He humped himself all up, and drew his hind 
feet to where his front ones were, and then 
pushed the front ones along, and humped 
again. His name had been given to him when 
he was @ very young caterpillar, because he 
(4 this so well and so quick. Other cater- 
pillars just humped! He ‘‘humpity humped, ’’ 
«d you can see that there is a good deal of 
©“ Terence, : 

Just then two moving mountains came along! 
‘Why, here’s a caterpillar !’’ cried Molly. 
‘We’ll get a stick and put him on the nice 

"ge bush,’’ said Bob. But poor Humpity 
amp could not know that the moving moun- Of the hap - py Spring; But the Pus - sies, slow - ly swing-ing, Do not tell a thing. 
ns meant to be kind. He saw something Tells ‘a - bout the Spring; But the Pus - sies, slow - ly swing-ing, Do not tell a thing. 
ked at him, and he was in terror. 

At last, something touched him, and up, so 

zh, he went! The stick made a narrow road 

cling to—but he clung with every foot! . 
And then, in a moment, he was rushing | or ft 
indly through the air, and he landed on the re. 

rgest, softest, greenest, smoothest leaf you 
n imagine. Safe, and alone! 

How lucky it was for Humpity Hump that 

olly and Bob happened to come along, instead 
ot the gardener ! 
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GELATINE 
Phosphated 


The purest Gelatine com- 
bined with phosphoric and 
fruit acid; a delicious and 
healthful preparation in most 
convenient and agreeable 
form for use, requiring 


No Lemons—No Straining 


No Cooking 


Especially adapted for fruit 
desserts, salads and meat 
relishes. 

Made in White and Pink. The Pink 


requires no addition of coloring matter, 
and is the only Pink Gelatine on the 
market. 


Our Plain Gelatine, not phosphated, 
is the Standard of Excellence, and is 
used where tart flavor is not desired. 


For Sale By Grocers Generally 


Sample package and “The Story of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” illustrated, for 2-ct. stamp. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO. 
68 Western Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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20,000 flashes. Best make $0.70 


Nine Inch Search Light, Gives 














The ‘‘Interstate’’ Wireless Outfit, 
receives accurate messages 
:,|miles distant. Has Tuning coil, 
Galena 9 75 ohm Receiver, 
ALL WIRED read 


o 
~ 
= 
5 for use. Geontant bargain ever of 
so 
E 





pere 





tered. Satisfaction Seite at 
lete $3.75 


The above goods represent only a few articles att our famous 
poses ste sea electrical seeenete. No. 12, containing over 450 

ar yee and over 1600 electrical apparatus and supplies. 

Send to-d the greatest 





6 Volt, 6 Am 
Lights 12 Tu 





y 3c. postage for this wonderful boo 


book, 
money saver +4 the United States, With this book is Pccar free 


16 page ‘Treatise on Wireless Telegraphy,’’ also a 16 page copy of 


ew magazine ‘‘THE 'RICAL EXPERIMENTER.’ ASK FOR 





the n ELECT 
OUR FREE 160 PAGE “WIRELESS COURSE IN TWENTY LESSONS. 
The Electro Importing Co. 1 


Fu’ ton 5t., N.Y.C, 
verything for the 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
ae Congo (ti; = China (dragon), Tas- 


aica (waterfalls), etc., 
10c. 100 =. dap. N ; 





i. Zid, os i ; 
coupons, TREE WE enka 
coneunee stamp CO., Dept. = ri Louis, Mo. 





Ladies Lalles patch work Also carn cas —— on ci copying na name 


SHORT- aaa WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine 
250-page catalogue free. Tite to-day. 
THE NOME CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOL, 


Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 
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econo my end postal 
stating size and w aiher you want 
h or low co! 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 
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THEIR PARIS “HOTEL.” 


ADAME De Hegermann-Lindencrone, in re- 
calling her experiences in Paris during the 
Commune, has told in Harper’s Magazine an amus- 
ing incident of an American’s misunderstanding 


|| of the French word “‘hotel.’”” The French use the 


word to signify their city residence, in the same 
way that Americans and English people use the 
word “house.’ Madame De Hegermann-Linden- 
crone had met the O.’s, and on bidding them 
good-by, said in an offhand way, “When you come 
to Paris, you must come to see me.” 

“Oh that will be a gushingly replied Mrs. 


0. ere do you live 
“TI live in the Rue ‘ie, Courcelles,” I answered. 


} “Every one knows our hotel in the Rue de Cour- 


celles. 

I then proceeded to forget the O.’s and every- 
ne warning. when we 
rushing in, 
the ‘tassels on his ye Tristling with agita- 


tio’ 
“Madame,” he 
full of people with a 





, “there is a hackney cab 


of trunks asking to come 
in to madame! I can’t |< re what they 
want.”’ His emotion choked h 

We all - in unison, task ‘for their cards. 
Who can they be?” 

The oon whan oe a with Mr. O.’s card. 

1 a, sive invitation, and 
thoi cht i ever iy polite them to come so soon 
tocall. I went = drawing-room, "oe cae 
Mademoiselle W., where we found Mr 
at his ease in an easy-chair, his feet reposing on 
the white bear rug. 
ees SS for nar + him waiting, but 





explained th ad been cheon. 
e replied, fai sorte “Oh, that’s all 
hady ae have j ust arrived in Paris, and we came st: t 
tn) 

Piel overwhelmed at such a keen appreciation 
of “How i pomeoese 

oo —_ 0.2” Lask 
with the “ vitable “Oh, she’s 


a right. "She's outside in “ cab.” 


“Indeed,” I said, and wondered by P- she had 
not sent her card in with his. altho’ ihe found 
she was wai waiting to be asked to come in if he found 
me ai 


“We thous! ht before trying anywhere else we 
would see if you could take us in. 

That staggered me considerabl 

“Are you full?’ he went on. acenetneine and 
I wondered if we showed signs of a too copious 


uncheon. 

we Well, ” ne continued, nothing daunted, | 
see, we on ly want one bedroom for us, wi 
som next for baby, and one not too far off for 

ur.’’ 

He turned to Mademoiselle W. “Have you got 
a register?” 

Mademoiselle glanced knowingly at the hot-air 
flue which she had been told was a register. 

“We have,” she answered, cu rtly. 

“T think Chad better write my name down.’ 

Mademoiselle gasped for brea h, while he Baas 
about him approvingly. 

“Real nice house you have, madame; not very 
central, but we don’t mind being in a quiet part 
of Par’ is; ;” and seeing the conservatory, he re- 
marked “arthur can “play in there. That’ll do 
splendid ly.” After an awkward pause, “Well, if 

e rooms are ready we can come ri t in.” 
win A light dawned on me. He thou this was a 


I explained to my guest his a, Iepet “ 
saying, “ hat’s all right,’”’ he said, ““Well, 

be plessed!® and without wasting G: more tim 

he marched out, happy to to join th ired Maria’ 
the baby, the nurse, and A 
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THE JOKE WAS ON PUCCINI. 


HERE are ingenious and quick-witted news- 

paper reporters in other lands than ours—even 
in Italy, where, perhaps, we should not much 
expect to find them. Once when Puccini, the 
Italian composer, was visiting in Milan, he 
attended a performance of his opera, ‘“Tosea,” 
in order to study the effect of certain parts of 
the production upon the audience. The master 
entered the house unknown, bought a seat in the 
pit, and was greatly pleased with the display of 
enthusiasm over his opera. 


At the end of the opera, he writes in a German 
—, the enthusiasm increased = a ss a 
tp g lady who was sitting next to e became 

ighiy incensed because I did not also join in the 
ap. lause; and a a stare and an insolent toss 

er head, she 

“Why don’t yon co pond the masterpiece ?”” 

““Masterpiece!” ty it, and laughed scornfully. 
“Don’t you believe it 

“What, don’t you like the music ?” 

“No,” I said. “It is amateurish work.” 

“You do not understand much about music, I 
take it,’”’ remarked my neighbor. 

That was enough. began to tell her how, 
—— to the rules of thorough bass and coun- 

terpoint, the opera of “Tosca” was a very poor 
production. I showed her how a certain aria 
reminded the hearer of Verdi, and a chorus of 
Bizet. In fact, I left goming unsaid regarding the 
whole —, When I had fini shed, my neighbor 
politely inquired : 


“Ts that your honest opinion, really and truly?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said, doubtfully, and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

The next morning I came down to breakfast, 
intending to read my newspaper in peace; but the 
first thing that confronted me was a headline in 
heavy ty PUCCINI CRITICIZES HIS “TOSCA.” 
And there I read in black and white all the sharp 
things that I had said the previous evening. . The 
young woman was a musical reporter. e had 
recognized me, and had led me on to criticize the 
whole opera, without my having the slightest sus- 
picion of her connection with the press 
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CAUSE FOR DAMAGES. 


N Lippincott’s Magazine appears the following 
story, which illustrates the dangers of too 
prompt obedience to orders. 


“Say, Tom,” said Jack, “‘did you know that Bill 
was going to sue the company for damages?” 
0, you don’t say!” was the answer. “Wot 
did they do to him?” 
“Why,” explained Jack, “they blew the quittin’ 
whistle when ’e was earryin’ a *eavy piece of iron, 
and ’e dropped it on ’is foot.” 


® © 


A QUIET DEPARTURE. 


RS. Smith was engaging a new servant, and 
sat facing the latest applicant. 


“T hope,” said she, “that you had no an 
words with your last mistress before leaving.” 

“O dear, no, mum; none whatever,” the pro- 
ctive maid repl ied, with a toss of her head. 
hile she was having her bath, I just locked the 

nalivmn door, took all my things, and went away 
as quiet as possible.” 








sorene 4 OF SKIN -TORTURED 
AND DISFIGURED CHILDREN 

Are your little ones suffering from itching, burning 
eczemas, or other torturing, disfiguring skin troubles? 
Are you, yourself, worn out with long, sleepless nights 
and ceaseless anxiety in caring for them? Then you 
should know that a warm bath with Cuticura soap and 
a gentle application of Cuticura ointment will in most 
cases bring immediate relief, the little sufferers will 
sleep, tired, fretted mothers will rest, and peace will 
fall on acted households. Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment have proved successful in the most distressing 
cases of infants, children and adults, when all else has 
failed. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and. oint- 

pen sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
pa Dept. 2 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
Lk 
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TELEGRAPHY Si.0% ency Taught. 
Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Catalog 
Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, ne 


S 108alldiff., Transvaal.Servia. Desel, Peru,CapeG H, Mex. 

SS Natal. Java-etc..and Albums. 1000 Pinely Mixed, 20¢.0 

SS diff U'S .8Be.1000hingesBe. safe cwtd 50% LdstPree. Huy 
ps.C. Stegman, 5943 liante A ve.8t. Louis,Mo. 
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Use it every day 


ence he wie girls and 
boys who make a habit 
of using Listerine freely asa 
mouth-wash, will find them- 
selves repaid in later years 
by more robust health, a 
ter teeth and sound 

It is not only agreeab po 
refreshing, but safe. 
Listerine is a good 
antiseptic for cuts, 
bruises, burns, skin 
eruptions, dandruff 
andsunburn. It may 
be used liberally, 
because it is non- 
poisonous, 





All Druggists Sell Listerine 


LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















COMTI 


At this minute Mellin’s 

Food is bringing hap- 
piness to thousands of 
mothers who are unable 
to nurse age « leone 


LG 
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MellnisFood 


Grrl 
Mellin’s Food is the 
right modifier to make 
cow's milk agree with 
your baby. 

Send for our valuable book, 
“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 
Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


63 medals and diplomas have been 
awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 


riority during its nearly 50 years 
of success in all parts of the World. 


Tit 














(COMMIT 


CUMMINS 


STAMPS (Wists Bie ’c0! Teicdodite 
THIS JOB PAYS BIG 


ENORMOUS DEMAND For 
Chauffeurs and a. 
By our System of individual in- 
struction you complete the course 
in 10 simple lessons at home. Send 
BOOK and endorse- 
ments of a ye ———— 
bile makers. We assist 

oy oS oatene ae FREE Mop. 

ED. 








Peet Semele 
PRACTICAL ‘AUTO ecmoct, 68N. Beaver St., New York. 


School Boys and Girls 


Get the agency for: r 
school—every scholar pond 


Never-Lose Pen 
& Pencil Holder 
“Fa sy” 
Spending 
Seo 
Money ag oy 
vest or to waist. 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT of TEC 
They First order from your 
‘Sell, school secures agency 


Fast —get busy. 
Oapen & Messensmutn, twc., 3250 Exuecorr So., Burrao, N.Y 






































Do You 
Love 
Your Wife? 


Can You Prove It ? 


IFE Insurance? That’s money, but is money 
You, of course, protect her 
future, but what is that compared to her present 
Are they pro- 


everything ? 


safety — her life— her home? 
tected now? 


Is she at the mercy of the first burglar—thug 
—fiend, that knocks at your door, or forces 


your window? 






. AIMS EASY 
AS POINTING 
YOUR FINGER 


Do you care enough for the woman who has entrusted 


herself to you to safeguard her with the lightning quick 


VALUABLE BOOKLET 


Ten Shot Savage Automatic—the strongest insurance 


policy that money can buy or love can provide? 


The Savage Automatic shoots ten paralyzing shots, one 
to a trigger pull, as fast or as slowly as you please. 

The Savage's two extra shots mean 25% more protection. 
The Savage is the one automatic which is guarded against 
A glance 


the old excuse, “‘ Didn’t know it was loaded.” 
or touch tells positively. 


Send 6c in stamps for booklet, 
“If You Hear a Burglar,” ad- 
vice by famous detectives and 
police authorities. Savage Arms 
Company, 133 Savage Avenue, 
Utica, New York. 


THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 





























This Is Done 400,000 
Times Per Day 


Every day, on the aver- 
age, 400,000 housewives 
serve a Van Camp dish. 


Van Camp's Beans, _per- 
haps. Or some other delicacy 
prepared in the kitchens which 
bake them. 


All because our chefs pro- 
duced a dish of Baked Beans 
which nobody ever matched. 
Then they applied the same 
skill to other things you like. 


Thisdish made these kitchens 
famous. The chef who pre- 
pares it used to be a leading 


Parisian chef. 


The Beans for this dish are 
picked out by analysis. The 
Sauce we bake with them has 
remarkable tang and zest. 


Steam ovens are used to 
bake them, and in very small 
parcels, so every bean comes 
out mealy and whole. 


_ This dish is supreme, and 
millions of people know it. No 
home can bake anything like it. 
No rival brand compares with 
it. Even the chefs in the finest 
hotels do not attempt to ap- 
proach it. 


VAN CAMP'S 


Pork«BEANS BASED Site 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Countless restaurants and 
lunch rooms, famed for their 
Baked Beans, serve nothing but 
Van Camp's. There are more 
than 500 in New York City 
alone. Don’t try to duplicate this 
dish. It has never been done. 
And Van Camp’s comes to you 
with the fresh oven flavor—mel- 
low and nat-like and zestful—at 
a cost of three cents per serving. 





10, 15 and 20 Cents Fer Can 


| Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 

Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 

| Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
i (295) 














BEAVERS AT WORK. 


| "THERE is one field of labor in which, though the 
| union of workers is complete, there is never 
| any strike. No walking delegate is needed in a 
lodge of beavers, for where communism prevails 
there are no “employers” and no “employed.” 
Beavers are proverbially industrious. ‘To work 
like a beaver” has become a byword. They have 
skill to plan and to carry on their work. Their 


ralists, and one of them, Mr. Enos A. Mills, has 
written an interesting book, “In Beaver World,” 
devoted to the life and doings of these animals. 
From that book these paragraphs are taken. 


At times upward of forty of them were in sight. 
| Although there was a general ration, yet 
| each one appeared to do his part without orders 
| or direction. Again and again a p of workers 
completed a task, and withou — silently 
moved off, and began another. Everything ap- 
peared to on mechanically. It produced a 
Strange feeling to see so many workers doing so 
mony kinds of work effectively and automati- 
cally. 

vain and again I listened for the superintend- 
ent’s voice; constantly I watch 
seer amon, 
vain. Yet I feel that some of the patriarchal 
fellows must have carried in their minds a general 
plan of the work, and that during its progress 
orders and directions that I could not comprehend 
were given from time to time. 

The work was at its height a little before mid- 
day. Nowadays it is rare for a beaver to work in 
daylight. Men and guns have prevented daylight 
workers from leaving descendants. These beavers 
not only worked but played by day. One morning, 
for more than an hour, there was a general frolic, 
in _— the entire population appeared to take 





per hey raced, dived, crowded in general mix-ups 
whacked the water with their wrestled, an 
dived oo. There were two or three play cen- 
tres, but the play went on without intermission; 
|and as their positions constantly changed, the 
| merrymakers splashed water all over the main 
pond before they calmed down and returned to 
| work in silence. ‘ 
a most attention to the harvesters, who 
the aspens and moved them, bodily or in 
tions, by land and water, to the harvest piles. 
| One tree on the shore of the pond, which they 
felled into the water, was eight inches in diameter 
| and fifteen feet high. Without having even a limb 
| eut off, it was floated down to the nearest harvest 
ee. Another, about the same size, which the 
| beavers felled about fifty feet from the water, they 
cut into four sections, and removed its branches; 
then a single beaver would take a branch in his 
ne, & it to the water, and swim with it toa 


arv ie. 

Four Segvers united to transport the largest 
section tothe water. They pushed with forepaws, 
with breasts, and with hips. P , it was too 
heavy for them. They paused. “Now they will 
| go for help,” I said to myself, “‘and I shall find out 
who is the boss.” But to astonishment, one 
| of them began to gnaw the piece in two. and two 


I 
fell 
| see 





more be; to clear a narrow way to the water ; 
| the fourth set himself to cutting down another 
| aspen. 

& © 

FIRST SIGHT. B 


RECENT dispatch from Paris says that 
Doctor Moreau of St. Etienne has published 
notes of the results of an operation to restore the 
sight of an eight-year-old boy. The boy had double 
cataracts from birth, and could hardly distinguish 
day from night. But he got the consciousness of 
| exterior objects by the sharpening of his other 
senses to such a degree that he could distinguish 
the different cows in his father’s stable merely by 
hearing them walk about in the barnyard. 

After the operation, the boy or eight days in 
|adark room. Then light was itted, and every 
one anxiously awa! the boy’s first impressions ; 
but he said nothing, and only uttered a few inar- 
ticulate cries. The new sensations seemed to be 
| confusing, if not actually \ r a few 
| days more in the dark room, he was allowed free 

sight again; but he showed no emotion, and said 
that he did not know what various objects were 
with which he was perfectly familiar previously 


pee. . 

e ay Bea, my the hand of the surgeon 
when he took it into his own, could tell wine only 
by smelling of it, and so forth. It was some time 
| before he acquired the sense of color, but as soon 
| as he did so, it seemed of supreme importance, 
and overshadowed everything else. pete nn | 
that he saw was “black” or “‘white,” according to 
whether it Foy 4 turned toward the light or other- 


decom d everything he saw into 
ea Srcorapcies artion 


wise, and l 
color points, lik . 

Fifteen months after he was in the hospital he 
had not yet learned to read, in of the assid- 
uous efforts of the nursing Sister to teach him the 
alphabet. His father then took him home. A 
yew later, when Doctor Moreau saw him there, 

e had lost most of the ideas he had gained in the 
hospital without acquiring many new ones. The 
ease is extraordinary at al ag and the patient 
| seems less able to enjoy life than when he was 
| totally blind. 
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| HE MEANT WELL. 


| ENGLISH cyclists traveling alone on the Conti- 
| nent have many queer experiences, says a 
| contributor to the Boston Traveler. One of them 
| it tells. 


A young man who was neting in southern 
France was pushing his machine up a steep hill, 
when he overtook a t with a donkey cart 
| who was making but little progress, although the 
donkey was doing his best. 

The benevolent cyclist, putting his left hand 
— the k of the cart and guiding his ma- 
chine with the other, pushed so hard that the 
| donkey, taking fresh courage, pulled his load up 
| to the top successfully. 
hed t burst into 


e summit r a 

thanks to his benefactor. 

| “Tt was very on of you, indeed, monsieur,” 

| he protested. ‘I should never in the world have 
| got up the hill with only one donkey.” 
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UNNECESSARY DISTURBANCE. 
URING the hearing of a law case, a man began 
to move about in the back of the court room, 
pushing back chairs, and disturbing things gen- 
erally. 


“Young man,” the judge said, at length, lookin 
Feng mly, “you are making a great deal o 
no ” 


“Your honor,” was the reply, “‘the fact is that I 
pave Dest my overcoat, and I am looking about to 
ind it. 
“Well, sir,” said the judge, “people often lose 
whole suits here without making half as much 
disturbance.” 





enterprises have attracted the attention of natu- | 


ed to see the over- | 
them; but I listened and watched in 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 





NOT A MIRACLE 
JUST PLAIN CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


There are some quite remarkable things happen- 
ing every day, which seem almost miraculous. 

Some persons would not believe that a man 
could suffer from coffee drinking so severely as to 
cause spells of unconsciousness. And to find relief 
in changing from coffee to Postum is well worth 

recording. 
“T used to be a great coffee drinker, so much so 
that it was killing me by inches. My heart became 
so weak I would fall and lie unconscious for an 
hour at a time. 

“My friends, and even the doctor, told me it was 
drinking coffee that caused the trouble. I would 
not believe it, and still drank coffee until I could 
not leave my room. 

“Then my doctor, who drinks Postum himself, 
persuaded me to stop coffee and try Postum. 
After much hesitation I concluded totry it. That 
was eight months ago. Since then I have had but | 
few of those spells, none for more than four months. 

“I feel better, sleep better and am better every 
way. I now drink nothing but Postum and touch 
no coffee, and as I am seventy years of age all my 
friends think the improvement quite remarkable.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich-' 
igan. Write for a copy of the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea-| 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water | 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. | 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. | 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 














Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody the best features of half a cen- 
tury’s experience in piano building—plus 
the latest ideas of the. day. Over 400 
Leading Educational Institutions and 55,- 
000 discriminating homes now use the 
Ivers & Pond. Our new catalogue will 
safeguard you against the possibility of a 
piano disappointment, and may save you 
money, too. Write for it. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you 
can buy /rom our factory as safely and advanta- 
geously as if you lived near by. We make expert 
selection, prepay freight and ship on trial, in your 
home, in any State in the Union. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. For catalogue and valuable informa- 
tion to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


(p 





Fill out and send this coupon ‘to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl 
information to buyers. 


























Name 
“Zea Addres 
6, CLASS PINS 
a FACTORY TO YoU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 


Catalog with attractive prices unaided free upon re- ae H S 
quest. offer, either le of pins here illus- 1 ) 
trated a — fi 1.0 rasp 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 3 


$3.00 doz. 
BROS. CO., 256 


6 Rosesen 


We will send you these six 
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The snug ‘‘hug’’ 
of ideal heating 














When neighbors drop in un- 
expectedly, or the dress- 
maker comes to demand a 
fitting, or when you your- 
self return from a long 
shopping trip, it is the one 
biggest feature of the home, 
immediately the threshold is 
crossed, to be instantly en- 
veloped in the genial, cozy 
atmosphere of radiator 
heating. It has in it the 
snug hug of hospitality and 
home cheer—the heat which 
puts quick welcome into 
the home—the heat that 
wins such enthusiastic 
praises from everybody for 


waaay wi 


Old-fashioned methods mean heating 
by caprice—hit or miss—you are at 
the mercy of winds which chill exposed 
rooms and also draw half the heat of 
the burning coal up the chimney. An 
IDEAL Boiler gives you regulated 
heating, whereby all but a small per- 
centage of the heat made by the burn- 
ing coal (needed to promote draft ) is 
delivered to the rooms. Each receipted 
coal bill is evidence of satisfaction —a 
record of comfort and sane living. 


AMERICAN Radiators are made in a multi- 
tude of sizes and forms—to go alongside 
stairs; to fitinto corners, curves, and Geuees 
een windows and under window seats; 
with brackets to hang upon the walls—off the 
floor; with special feet to prevent cutting car- 
ith smoothest surface for decorating in 
any color or shade to match woodwork, wall 
coverings, furni etc.; thin radiators for 
narrow hails and bath rooms; with plate- 
warming ovens for dining-rooms; big radiators 
for storm vestibules; with high legs for clean- 
ing thereunder; with ventilation so air 
of room may changed 1 to 4 times per 
hour —and other splendid features which it 
would pay you 
big to caow. 
Our book tells 
all about them 
and all about 
DEAL Boil- 
ers). You will 
need it to 
c themod- 
els from. 
If you are suf- 
f ay 5 the cold 
i 
the gee 
bills of faulty 
heati: write 


*s the 
best 
enjoy for the 
ease } fl your 
ays 
h home 
ty of ideal 
warmth. 





A No. 2-25-S IDEAL Boiler and 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing owner $230 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 

table, com- 
Petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 
ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 


ARERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in ail large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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takes 50 Capads, an $0 Yo tagelgn 
& r anada, ani 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 

as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the su! ber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tat, should be b: Post’ office Money Order or 
Express Money er. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
oF ue the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, be 
changed. 

Always give the mame of the Post Office to which 
your hy rissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














NE great difference between outdoor air and 

indoor air is that the first circulates freely, 
and the second is stagnant. Another difference 
is that floods of sunshine constantly cleanse out- 
door air of its impurities, but most rooms get very 
little of that useful commodity. Many persons 
who visit the physician with complaints of poor 
digestion and anemia, declare that they are active 
all day long, and that going out for walks is the 
last thing they need. 

They may be right about the amount of exercise 
they get, but people constantly fall sick in spite 
of plenty of exercise in the house, and get well 
again with a little outdoor exercise. A certain 
amount of active work about a house is good for 
every one, but there ought to be some daily out- 
door life as well. 

It does not follow that that outdoor life ought to 
include violent exercise, or even any exercise at 
all. Why should the housemother be told that 
she cannot keep well unless she dresses up in 
walking clothes and takes a long walk after a 
fatiguing morning of physical labor in the house? 
Tired people should do their resting in the open 
air. There are very few days in the year when a 
person who is warmly wrapped up cannot sit with 
comfort in a sheltered sunny corner, Every one 
knows how babies thrive when they take their 
naps outdoors; the principle applies to the adult 
also. 

It is a matter of scientific record that. people 
whose daily occupation obliges them to sit in the 
open air—such as market women, attendants at 
fruit stands and newspaper sellers—are robust 
people, who do not take cold easily. Yet it is 
probable that few people take less exercise. 

Let it be understood that this is not at all an 
argument against physical exercise. That is not 
only excellent, but in most cases necessary. But 
you need not forego both air and exercise because 
you cannot conveniently have both; open-air life 
without exercise is much more healthful than in- 
door life with it. 


* 





8S Cousin Martha, vigorous and clear-eyed after 
her walk, stopped in the library doorway, she 
was greeted by two tired voices: 

“Cousin Martha, can’t you make mother go out 
for a car ride? She says somebody has to be at 
home because it’s Kate’s afternoon out. As if it 
would hurt me to answer the doorbell! She’s 
twice as tired as I am!” 

“Martha, can’t you make Marjory see that her 
first duty is to obey the doctor? He said that she 
must be in the fresh air two hours a day, at least, 
and she hasn’t been out at all to-day. Nothing 
can tire me so much as not having her get well as 
fast as possible.” 

Cousin Martha stepped into the room. The 
breeziness of her presence was like a breath of 
outdoors. 

“I suppose you two foolish babies have been 
arguing as to which should sacrifice herself for 
the other for one solid hour. No wonder you both 
look done up! Did I ever tell you about the time 
I started for a trip in Europe with the Barrett 
sisters? I had misgivings from the first,—strong 
ones, too,—but I was younger then, and I gave in. 
Those women were the salt of the earth as far as 
their hearts went, but I always distrust hearts 
that aren’t supported by good plain common sense. 
So we started. 

“Going across, they were too seasick to think of 
anything or anyone else. But as soon as we got 
across it began. Whenever there was a question 
of preference, Emily insisted that Caroline should 
have the best, and Caroline insisted that Emily 
should take it; and when they were both tired 
enough to drop, they’d still argue the matter for an 
hour or two. I stood it two weeks, and then I left 
them. I tried to explain why, but they couldn’t 
understand. They never will. 

“In this particular case, I can cut the knot. 
Both of you go, and J’ll stay here and see that the 
house doesn’t run away. But the first day your 
heads are clear, I’d advise you to sit down and 
have it out with yourselves. You know in your 
own hearts it would have been better for either 
one of you to stay in than to wear yourselves out 
arguing the matter. If there’s one prayer I think 
half the good people of this world need, it is, 
‘Lord, don’t let me leave my common sense behind 
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to-lay.’ There! I’ve been wanting to say this ever 
since I came, and I feel better. Run along, both 
of you—you can answer me back some other day.” 
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NO NEED TO WORRY. 


*47’M in a great hurry this morning, Mr. Otway,” 

the summer boarder announced, as she 
climbed into the carryall that served in conjunc- 
tion with a leisurely white mare to convey the 
occasional traveler to and from the railway sta- 
tion. “I must make the earlier train instead of 
the eight-forty-five. Do you think we shall be able 
to do it?” 


“Now, don’t you worry a mite, Miss Emmons,” 
Mr. Otway replied, reassuringly. ‘“ You_ain’t 
knowin’ to this mare and to what she can do the 
way Lam. I’ve tried her to that station and back 
a good mony Snes, fust and last. There was that 
time Sim’s oonee broke his leg. I went to the 
station that time 


was sick down South somewheres, and he just had 
to ketch a train so’s to git where she was. I didn’t 
loaf along any that time, you better b’lieve! And 
then when the Bates boy had the pneumony, as 
they thought, and it turned out to be the measles. 
I haven’t really hurried her much since that time. 
I allus kind of thought I started her wind some 
then, and I’ve let her take her own time ever 
since. But she was to make it then in four- 
teen or fifteen minutes, and we had all of twenty 
minutes when we started.” 

“But, Mr. Otway,” persisted the boarder, “I 
really am worried, because it is imperative that I 
catch that train, and you admit that you have not 
driven so fast lately. How lon ‘Oo was it that 
you drove over in fourteen minutes?” 

Mr. Otway considered a moment thoughtfully. 

“Wal,” he said, at length, “as near as I c’n 
rec’ llect, the last time was on account of the Bates 
boy. I can’t be sure within a year or so, but it 
must have been ’bout nineteen years ago this 
summer. Giddap, Bess!” 


A BY-PRODUCT OF THE RAISIN 
INDUSTRY. 


HE Department of Agriculture calls atteption 

to the waste in the raisin industry when no 
use is made of the seeds, and describes the differ- 
ent products that can be got from that neglected 
source. The waste from the seeding machines 
has been found to average ten per cent. of the 
yearly crop. 

As they come from the machines the seeds are 
covered with a na my: of pulp that cold water 
easily dissolves. en it is concentrated, the 
pulp yields a syrup something like strained honey. 

he syrup has a reddish color, and is slightly tart, 
owing to the grape acids. 

The syrup is a useful addition to the house- 
keeper’s ee. It can be used in making 
mincemeat with less expense and less labor than 
when the raisins themselves are used, and it has all 
the delicious flavor of the raisin. It is suitable for 

ble use, and a manufacturer of syrups for soda 
fountains finds it excellent in carbonated drinks. 

The syrup, however, is not all, for the seeds 
still remain. When they have been screened, 
dried, and ground, it is possible to extract from 
them about one-seventh of their total weight in a 
pee. golden-yellow oil that has a delicious, nut-like 

te. This oil dries aney can be used in 
paints and varnishes. The oll also makes a com- 
pact soap, with a pleasant aromatic odor. 

From the residue, tannin can be extracted, and 
there will still remain a substance known com- 
mercially as ‘‘meal,” thaf makes good stock feed. 
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CHUNG AND KUNG. 


JOKE knows no birthplace and no date of 

birth. Jests that are supposed to be of modern 
Irish, or French, or German origin can be found 
in the writings of the ancient Greeks, who, per- 
haps, had them from still earlier jesters. In the 
Chinese “‘ Hsiao- Lin- Kuang-Chi,” or Laughing 
Book, are jokes that even in their Oriental garb are 
much like jokes we have heard in Western tongues. 
The New York Tribune prints one of them: 


Two men, Chung and Kung, were warming them- 
selves before an open stove. Chung, who was 
remarkable for his coolness and loquacity, said 

Kung, who was exceedingly quick-tempered : 

‘My dear Kung, there is some that I should 
like very much to say to you. It relates to a cir- 
cumstance I have observed for a little time past. 
But, bearing in mind your somewhat fiery and 
———— disposition, I have hesitated to men- 
tion it to you. However, I have at last decided 
that, if I do not mention the matter to you, I shall 
do wrong, and I have consequently determined to 
ask om permission to speak to you about it.” 

*“Well, what is it?” 

“Your coat, my dear Kung,” said Chung, quietly, 
“is on’ fire.” 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Kung, angrily, 
jum ing up and yp te coat pearly arned off 
“Why in the world didn’t you tell me before?” 

“There it goes! What a frightful temper!” 
Chung murmured, as he moved away. “No wonder 
you are called hot-headed!”’ 
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TURN AND TURN ABOUT. 


T was sometimes the custom of professors in 

former times to give free tickets for their 
courses, a kindness that was sometimes abused. 
In “The Book of Edinburgh Anecdote,” Francis 
Watt tells how the famous Dr. John Barclay, 
extramural lecturer on anatomy at the University 
of Edinburgh between 1797 and 1825, once applied 
a humorous corrective to an imposition of this 
kind. 


He received a note from Doctor Laing, the well- 
known antiquary, requesting a free ticket for a 
er medical student. Barclay professed himself 

elighted to confer the favor, but invited the 
pupil to accompany him to Doctor Laing’s book 
shop, where he selected books on anatomy to the 
exact value of a ticket for his course of lectures. 
Then, sagely remarking that without textbooks, 
his lectures were useless, he presented the books 
to the astonished youth as a gift from Doctor 
Laing. He would not listen to the young man’s 
expostulation, but bundled him and the books out 
= ¥~ shop. He did not find it necessary to repeat 

e lesson. 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


HE young husband laid down his piece of 
cake, and looked across the table at his wife, 
says the Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung. 


“Do you know, dear,” he said, “I think some- 
thing is wrong with the cake you made. It really 
doesn’t taste very ve 

“Ah, that’s your imagination,” said his wife, 
with a triumphant smile, ‘for it says in the cook- 
book that it’s delicious.’ 


n fourteen minutes. Then there | 
was that other time when Senator Wright’s wife | 











WHITE OATS Eo 


0% More Oats 
For Your Money 


In This New Quaker 25c Size 


Now Quaker Oats is put up, for your econ- 


omy, in a large 25-cent package. 


Also, as 


always, in the regular.10-cent size. 


We save in packing this large size. 


And 


we give you that saving in more oats for your 
money—one-tenth more for each dime than 
the 10-cent size. . Then you don’t need to buy 


so often. 


You will not so often run out. 


Try this big package next time. 


The oats are the same—just the big, plump 


grains. 


The luscious flavor is exactly the same 


as you find in the 10-cent size. 


And a Quaker Oats breakfast—the world’s 
premier breakfast—will cost less than one-half 


cent per person. 


(The prices quoted do not apply 
in the Far West or South) 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Big, Luscious Flakes Alone 


In every bushel of oats there are 
big grains and little—puny grains 
and plump. 


The big grains alone have that 
luscious flavor which folks love in 
oats. So we pick them out, discard- 
ing all others. A bushel of choice 
oats yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 


That’s the reason for these big, 
white flakes. That’s the reason for 
this wondrous flavor. From all the 
world over the lovers of oats send to 
us to get it. 


Is it worth the getting? 


In the first place, remember that 
Quaker Oats costs no more than 
others. It is easy to get. Any gro- 
cer will supply it if you simply men- 
tion Quaker. 


Perhaps you get no more food 


value than in lesser oats, but you 
make that food value enticing. And 
that’s a vital point. 


Oats are vim-producing. They are 
rich in the elements brainsand nerves 
require. ‘‘From 
early infancy,’’ 
the best physi- 
cians say, ‘‘Feed 
your child on 
oats.’’ 


Then why not 
get the luscious 
flakes which 
make the dish 











inviting? 
10c and 25c 
Except in Far Look for this 
West and South| Quaker trademark 
on every package 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Which Do You Prefer? 


T’S only a question of what 
you want. Only a question 
of getting what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with 
the manufacturer who offers 
steamed beans—or with the 
grocer who sells them —or 
with anyone who wants to buy 
them. 


The Government permits no 
misrepresentation on the can. 
Only beans that are really 
baked may belabeled ‘‘Baked.’’ 


Steamed beans cannot law- 
fully be labeled ‘‘Baked.’’ So, 
to be sure of the kind you are 
getting, you must vead the label 
on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans are la- 


beled ‘‘Baked’’ and they veadly 
are baked—in great ovens un- 
der intense dry heat; not sim- 
ply boiled or steamed like 
most canned beans. 


They come out of our ovens 
brown, mealy and tender—de- 
licious — digestible, and with 
all that real Boston baked 
bean flavor that cannot be 
brought out by any other than 
the baking process. 


That’s why Heinz Baked 
Beans are preferred by all who 
understand the difference be- 
tween steamed beans and 
baked beans—why they are 
today the largest selling brand 
on the market. They have no 
equals. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans : 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without 


Tomato Sauce)—Boston Style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce with- 


out Pork—(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
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Steamed Beans or Baked Beans 


“Have Youa Little Fairy’ 
in Your 
Home?” 


TEACH 
your chil- 
dren the 
pleasant 
advant- 
ages of Fairy 
Soap and 
when they 
havea “‘Little 
Fairy in the 
Home’ they will be 
glad of your influence. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


the oval, floating 
cake, is ideal for all 
toilet and bath pur- 
poses of old and 
young. 
@Fairy Soap— 
the white, clean, 
sweet, pure 
luxury—wears 
down to the 
thinnest 








Try Heinz Baked Beans at our risk. If 
you don’t prefer them to any other you 
have ever eaten, your grocer will refund 


wafer and 
never 


full purchase money. 
Others of the famous “57”: 


H. J. Heinz Co.— 


Pure Food Kitchens Every Year 


Heinz Spaghetti— 
cooked ready to serve; Preserved Sweet Pickles, 
India Relish, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream 
of Pea Soup, Cream of Celery Soup, Cream of 
Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, 
Apple Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, Prepared 
Mustard, Olive Oil, Olives, Peanut Butter, etc. 


57 Varieties 


More than 50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz 











Is Baby Delicate and 
Poorly Nourished ? 
Try Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Seldom is a baby born who will not thrive if 
properly fed. If youare not perfectly satisfied with 
a baby’s progress, it is time you tried Holstein 
mi 

Holstein milk is the nearest substitute for breast 
milk. That is why it never fails to agree with 
babies. 

The moderate amount of butter fat it contains is in 
the form of small even globules that yield rapidly 
to the digestive fluids. The curds formed are soft 
and flocculent, much like those in breast milk. 

In ordinary milk the fat is excessive in quantity, 
and appears in the form of uneven globules that 
interfere with digestion. 

Give your baby Holstein milk, and you will find 
that it will be free from digestive troubles, it will 
gain steadily in weight, sleep regularly, and be 
happy and contented. 

If your milkman cannot supply you with Holstein 
milk, we will help you secure it if you will send us 
his name. It costs no more than common milk. 
st for our free Booklet, ‘“The Story of Holstein 

i 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
18 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


JUST ONE CENT 


Postal will bring you a generous /vee bottle of 
3in-One oil. Try it. See for yourself whata 
wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
reel oil 3- -in-One is. 
- 3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
: oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
airly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
Te “we Sat and it absolutely prevents rust. 
We want you and every other boy to 
clieve in 3-in- One. And after you give it 
is free test you certainly will believe in it. 
At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles. Also, Handy Oil Cans 
(3% ozs.), 25c. Library Slip with 
every bottle. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIH. Broadway, New York 
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llerc 
ported Engl ish ange ed Saeenee 
English featherweight Bteel d 


velous 
very special to the 
re) —_ <, ... models in 


at SHIP ‘ON APPROVAL 


‘ou if 
you do an: a to StS nese Bat atten: riding it for 10 b and 
putting it to every test. Our “Ran * bicycles are 
of such high quality, handsome appearance and low price 
that we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, for your 
pomp and trial, — leave ly toyou 

uu wish to keep it or n: 


LOW FACTORY PRICES perfested methods at 


enable us to offer you direct from the factory 
the best bicycle ever produ ata 4 that will be a reve- 
lation toyou. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you —— our large complete catalog and learn our 
direct factory price and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in 
es by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 

$8 each. Descriptive bargain list —_ 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED tocatty’.o'ride sna 


xhibit a sam cycle furnished by us. 
fn your 7 pr you can ak a = maay orders for our 
shares, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we 
will make yon on the first 1914 models going to your town. 
TIRES, ic rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
7.4L: imps, cyclometers, parts, repairs an 
thing in ohienc Sacee t half usual prices. 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful Dicye\e.. Lay gy It only 
costs a postal to get everything. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. i ODA I 


TSHO 
ROLLERS 
rat ae 





Our great outpu 


in every 















STAMME MER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 


Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the a, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mi 





ree 
| ft. im 
-] Send 








loses its 
fine qual- 








Y 


i) 


VS 
IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
ke Vegetable Gardening Easy 
jens unwind American Seed Tape, from spool and plant 
directed. Sel: seeds, properly spaced inside paper 
tape and fastened with glue Fertilizer. insures a quick, 
sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moisture to 





—s pond fertilized _— Sprouts week earlier than 
a JT in soil. _ = pacing means no 
wast —— thinning ‘out. You save time and back 


seed ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red 

ish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 

a Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
all. Correct instructions i 


AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 
1608 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND. OHIO 


R J 
\y ms 4, Wy You will involuntarily ex- 
iv iff nty) claim “Good Gracious!” 
j y when you see these flowers 
Ww, Aj which are frequently 22 
- inches in circumference, 

bright lustrous rose color. 
4 Other Choice Varieties 
One white, one yellow, one 
red, one ‘Daybreak pink, 
great big flowered sorts all 

arge as Good Gracious, 
All Five Strong Plants Postpaid for 25c 
with full directions for producing mammoth 

flowers. Our beautiful floral catalogue free. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. V, Des Moines, lowa 


























Best materials, best 
made up, best known 
Baseball on the mar- 
ket. Better than ever 
for 1914. 

Selected by U. S. 
Government for the 
Army and Navy — 
and Uncle Sam is a 


critical buyer. 





The D & M Official 
League Ball is an 
honest sample of all 
D &M Baseball and 
athletic goods. Can’t 
be equaled for the 
price in any other 
brand: If your dealer 
hasn’t what you 
want, don’t accept a 
substitute. We’ll sell 
you direct and de- 
liver by Parcel Post. 

Write Dept. C for 1914 
Catalogue and Official 


Rule Books on Baseball 
and Tennis, Free. 


The Senge geet Co. 














Plymouth, N. H. 










Russell — Miller Millin: 


Costs A Little More 
Than Others — Worth It 


Gath Gibicleclalias| Flour 


CCIDENT 


Your grocer refunds your money 
without argument if you are not satisfied 


y / 


Lo 
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Scrubs 
NYele)ts a 


Polishes 


Ral iees 


Bis Jobs 


| Were) * 


Small 





